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TO OUR CHARTER SUBSCRIBERS: 


Writing this introductory note to the first ATLAS, The Magazine of the World Press, 
the word “introduction” strikes me as the keynote of what I most want to express. 

Everything is new. Herewith, after many months of preparation, we present our 
magazine to you, our Charter Subscribers, who have responded thick and fast to the 
idea of reading for yourselves each month material from foreign periodicals on topics 
ranging from Art to Zoology, reproduced verbatim or faithfully translated. 

ATLAS in print is new also to the hundreds of magazines and newspapers pub- 
lished outside the United States who have generously and fraternally agreed to let us 
reprint from their pages. Their contributors—writers, artists, photographers—see 
their work reappearing here in new company, in many instances for the first time 
in English. 

You, who we greatly hope will be our readers and friends—will you introduce 
yourselves to us? We shall welcome your comment, above all your suggestions. Let- 
ters to ATLAS will appear in the issues to follow, and we expect that Department to 
be one of the magazine’s most spirited. 

In becoming Charter Subscribers it seems very likely that you have shared the sense 
of lack from which my concept of ATLAS stemmed: recognition of how little foreign 
opinion most Americans have been able to evaluate for themselves, compared with 
how much is written about “foreigners” in the U.S. press—sometimes expertly, often 
on the slant. The wealth of first rate writing and of journalism, honest or propagandis- 
tic on other nationals’ pressing concerns (which can often serve as barometric warn- 
ing of history-making events to come) has been denied to most of us by language and 
distance barriers. These, the editors of ATLAS, who have all lived and worked abroad, 
can remove. We think other nations’ doings have never been more dramatically inter- 
esting—or of wider concern—than they are today. ATLAS is American-born; how- 
ever, officially and editorially we have no politics, and support no causes. But we 
shall present other people’s as part of presentday vital statistics; and we hope our 
selections from the world press will confirm to you every month the good reading, 
novelties, and the portents to be found therein. 

Again, welcome! And please let us hear from you. 


Cheantr Daudasu uel 


ELEANOR DAVIDSON WORLEY 
Publisher-Editor 
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_ FOR THE SECOND TIME in eight years, a change in the political leader- 


ship of the United States coincides with drastic changes in Moscow. Less 
than two months after President Eisenhower entered the White House in 
January, 1953, the death of Stalin shook the Communist world. Less than 
two months before President Kennedy entered the White House in Janu- 
ary, 1961, Communist leaders from eighty-one countries gathered in Mos- 
cow and issued a manifesto that marks the beginning of a new era for the 
Soviet-Chinese bloc as surely as the inauguration of President Kennedy 
marks the beginning of a new era for the United States and its allies. 

The death of Stalin not only led to a power struggle inside the Kremlin. 
It gave Mao Tse-tung and the men around him freedom to promote a more 
revolutionary type of Communism in their own and neighboring countries 
than Stalin’s successors favored in Russia or anywhere else. And the elec- 
tion of President Eisenhower did more than bring peace and prosperity 
to the United States. The President’s failing health and the importance 
that the men around him attached to fiscal economy opened sudden, 
new opportunities of which nationalist revolutionaries like Nasser and 
Castro as well as the Communist leaders in Moscow and Peking took quick 
advantage. In the Moscow Manifesto, the leaders of the Communist world 
analyzed what had happened since Stalin’s death and outlined their plans 
for dealing with the problems of the 1960’s. Barely a month later, Presi- 
dent Kennedy began outlining in his Inaugural Address and State of the 
Union message the kind of challenge that the United States faces. 

Press comment on the Moscow Manifesto could not deny that the 
Soviet and Chinese Communists had not only avoided an open split. The 
letter, if not the spirit, of the Manifesto, marked a Soviet victory. But the 
London Economist expressed a widely shared view: 


The very length of the Moscow mecting confirms the other evidence of dissen- 
sion, and gives additional proof that the monolithic structure is crumbling. For 
once, the final communiqué, stating that the participants had become ac- 
quainted with their respective viewpoints and positions, can be suspected of 
understatement rather than exaggeration. 

It is a mandate, not a blank check. The anti-Amcrican tone of the declara- 
tion is striking. “American imperialism . . . the international gendarme . . .” 
is the villain of the piece. The Chinese do not secm to have entirely wasted 
their twenty-two days of bargaining. 


IT REMAINED for the editor of the Japan Times of Tokyo, an English- 
language daily founded in 1897, to point out that in all the 20,000 words 
of the Moscow Manifesto there is not one mention of the United Nations 
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and to conclude that “the very foundations on which the United Nations 
are built is anathema to the Communists.” But Shintaro Fukishima, whose | 


? 


signed editorial entitled “Africa, Communism, and the United Nations’ 
began by pointing out that “once again the United Nations is moving, as 
it did in Korea, against international Communism,” went on to call atten- 
tion to the new importance of the newly emerging nations: 


The setting is different. Today it is Africa which has just over 25% of the 
total membership in the UN and represents the largest single group in the 
United Nations General Assembly. It also represents the states which are in 
a low stage of economic development and are markedly agricultural and have 
extremely low standards of living . . . With respect to the United Nations 
voting pattern, their links with the rest of the world are tenuous, but are 
closest, undoubtedly, with North Africa, the Near East, and Southeast Asia 
in that order. Here the cementing force is largely emotional, composed of a 
color bond and a shared urge to remain free from involvement in the cold war. 
Unquestionably, anti-colonialism is a major contributing force. The United 
States and the USSR are successful world powers to them, but nothing more. 
Communism is substantially meaningless at this time. 


AN EGYPTIAN columnist, Ahmed Baha Eddin, writing in the Cairo news- 


paper Al-Akhbar takes a less detached view of the new African nations and 
of other states seeking the protection of positive neutrality: 


The attempt to set up a government in the Congo has failed. The Congo 
itself, which would most probably have adopted positive neutrality, has be- 
come a field for international struggle and cold war. This was due to the fact 
that the Congo had not achieved national statehood. The Belgians left it a 
wreck where only stooges, intrigues, and snakes could thrive. In Laos, too, 
we find a state that should have been neutral as the Great Powers signed an 
agreement at Geneva in 1954, guarantecing the neutrality of Laos and forbid- 
ding the country to join any military alliance. Yet an extensive civil war has 
developed. Each of the two world camps is supplying arms to cach of the two 
warring parties. It has become impossible to determine which is the legal gov- 
ernment. The Geneva Agreement has been torn up. The rice paddies have 
become battlefields. Why? 

Because there is a vacuum inside Laos. Because the people of Laos could not 
close ranks. Because they did not subordinate their internal disputes to the 
need for national unity. For the adoption of a neutral foreign policy requires 
some degree of internal unity and unified opinion. Without this, the partics 
disintegrate and align themselves with rival cold war camps. 


en 


THE INDEPENDENT Observer of London expressed concern on this very | 


point as it asked on January 8, 1961, “How neutral must a neutral be?” 


The crises in Laos, the Congo, and Cuba, and their horrific international im- 
plications compel us to re-examine what the Western Allies expect from coun- 
tries that do not wish to join the big power blocs. In practice no one questions 
the right of the Swedes or Indians to kecp out of the cold war if they can. It 
is when the neutral is small, vulncrable, or strategically vital that the big 
powers cannot bear to leave well alone. 
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ON JANUARY 31, the day after President Kennedy delivered his State of 
the Union Message, the Liberal Manchester Guardian led a chorus in 
which the press of Britain and of other Nato members joined: 


For the past eight years the Western world has suffered under government by 
bromide. That period is now over. At last the Alliance has a leader courageous 
enough to treat his fellow-citizens and his allies as adults able to face the 
unpleasant truths without flinching. Candor is the most effective weapon in 
Mr. Kennedy’s arsenal. With its help he may succeed in breaking down the 
complacent indifference of the Eisenhower vears and awaken the American 
people and the world to the crisis through which we live. 


THE MOSCOW MANIFESTO revealed more than it resolved. The Soviet 
and Chinese press stressed those passages proclaiming the monolithic unity 
of Moscow and Peking; most non-Communist sources commented that 
both ladies protested far too much. But nobody could miss the heavy em- 
phasis on the newly emerging underdeveloped nations, especially those 
fighting for their national liberation. And the developed as well as the 
underdeveloped lands, outside the Soviet-Chinese bloc, tended to take the 
Soviet and Chinese promises of liberal aid at face value. 

But a dissenting opinion of considerable force appeared in the Neue 
Zurcher Zeitung which took as its text the speech delivered by Khrushchev 
on January 6 before an audience of 1,300 science professors and Party 
leaders. 


The timing of its release and its content compel comparison with Kennedy’s 
Inaugural Address in which the voung President spoke with force and clarity 
about a new beginning, about common efforts to maintain peace, freedom, and 
independence, and about the changing balance of power in a new world of law. 
The Sovict dictator, on the other hand, trotted out the stale Party slogans 
about world revolution and the victory of Communism, about “positions of 
strength” and the Communist claim for the support of all awakening peoples. 

The significance of Khrushchev’s speech does not lic in any great novelty 
but rather in its stvle and in that respect it stands head and shoulders above 
his usual oratorical efforts. The demagogue has yielded place to the ideologue 
and to the strategist of world revolution; he emerges more Stalinist than the 
nco-Stalinists and more aggressive than the Chinese Communists. The usual 
phrases about peaccful co-existence and the appeals for personal diplomacy 
give way to a sharply Marxist world outlook. Never has any speech of Khrush- 
chev’s contained so many long quotations from the Holy Writ of Marx, 
Engels, and Lenin. Here Khrushchev appeals to the Party ideologues and, 
above all, to the experienced guardians of world Communism, and his grasp of 
Stalinism’s way of speaking and thinking augur well for his success. This speech 
with its massive attacks and threats against America and its frank willingness 
to promote world revolution by any and every means stands in sharp contrast 
with Khrushchev’s toasts and good-will messages to Kennedy. And it is there 
that the double nature of Khrushchev’s policy reveals itself. On the one hand, 
he must convince the West of his “good intentions”; on the other hand he 
must din into the ears of his Party comrades the “revolutionary content” of 
these “good intentions.” 

Through all his compromises and qualifications he nevertheless makes it per- 
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fectly clear that the Communist advocacy of co-existence, world peace, and 
national liberation has no other purpose than to support and promote world 
revolution. “Peaceful co-existence” is subordinated to the “‘struggle against im- 
perialism’’—which, in Khrushchev’s view, is the hall-mark of out time and the 
prime task of the foreign policy of the Communist countries. Khrushchev, 
about whom the Chinese Communists have spread illusions in the West, now 
speaks openly of the strength and “aggressive intentions” of the West. “Now 
in peacetime,” he declared in his speech of January 6, “imperialism has built 
a gigantic war machine and an extensive network of military alliances and has 
based its whole industrial system on re-armament. The American imperialists 
strive to bring the whole world under their yoke and threaten all mankind with 
rocket and nuclear war.” 


AS THE Neue Zurcher Zeitung interprets this speech, Khrushchev does 
not threaten the United States with war, or expect the United States to 
wage war on the Communist bloc. His purpose is, rather, to undermine 
the world position of the United States by supporting revolutionary move- 
ments in the newly emerging nations. He also feels impelled by his own 
internal difficulties, especially the crisis in agriculture, to resume con- 
versations with the United States. But he is less than ever inclined to 
forego his revolutionary purposes or abandon his program of Communist 
expansion. The long dispatch concludes: 


His remarks of January 6 show to how very great an extent the Decembcr Dec- 
laration by the international Communist movement has restricted his foreign 
policy base of operations. Any breach in the carefully constructed compromise 
with the Chinese Communists would again shattcr the delicate balance of power 
in the world Communist movement and give the radical Party leaders new im- 
petus. To guard against this, he seeks a rapprochement with Kennedy while at 
the same time he steps up his activities in the underdeveloped regions. And it 
is not the least of his purposes to put the new Administration at Washington 
under pressure to accept his co-existence program. Khrushchev’s speech before 
the Red Professors shows that even for Khrushchev the “spirit of Camp David” 
is dead and buried and cannot easily be revived. 


FIFTEEN YEARS AGO, General Eisenhower, as the commander of the 
Allied Armies that had liberated Europe, embodied the prestige of the 
United States which then stood at an all-time high in Britain. Today that 
prestige stands at an all-time low and this time it is President Eisenhower 
whose eight years in the White House gets most if not all the blame. 
For instance, the independent, pro-American London Spectator gave ex- 
pression to views that tally with the findings of public opinion polls: 
“There is much to be said for a President who sets honorable standards 
and who means well, but no Presidential era that included brinksmanship 
and McCarthy can be remembered with pride.” The pro-Labor New States- 
man and Nation, which has sometimes seemed more anti-American than 
pro-Labor, clarified its position by heaping praises on President Kennedy 
for having “replaced the dreariest by the ablest Administration of the cen- 
tury.” One of its contributors, R. H. S. Crossman, who is also chairman of 
the National Executive of the British Labor Party, told a Party meeting that 
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everything President Kennedy said and did during his first few days in “the 
White House tore to tatters the British Tories’ cloak of complacency.” 

Raymond Aron—sometimes referred to as the Walter Lippmann of 
France—writes in the Paris Figaro of “An Administration of Intellectuals 
in Washington.” He contrasts the recent economic gains made by Britain, 
France, and West Germany with the declining American economy. “An 
unhappy Administration,” he notes, “yields place to a young and ambitious 
one.” He continues: 


The short-term problem is essentially psycho-political. If, as all signs indicate, 
the dollar will not be devalued, either in terms of gold or in relation to Euro- 
pean currencies, fear of such devaluation must be eliminated at any cost, 
and the measures taken to check the recession must not be incompatible with 
a stable currency. 


IN MILAN, the Corriere della Sera headlined President Kennedy’s speech 
as “the noble and resolute words of the new American President” and 
went on to say: 


The crisis of American policy was a crisis of political intelligence; but it was 
also a crisis of courage. Terrible arms were added to even more terrible arms, 
but this neither intimidated the enemies nor reassured the friends. Why? 
Because one felt that behind that terrible armament was a heart without reso- 
lution and courage. 


FEW IF ANY comments on President Kennedy’s speech from outside the 
United States criticized its omission of domestic affairs. But Lord Beaver- 
brook’s Conservative Daily Express of London went further than almost 
any other newspaper almost anywhere in the world in its optimistic and 
confident words on Kennedy and the Congo: 


Will no nation step in to restore order, punish iniquity, and restore the 
foundations of civilized life? Alone among the powerful, the United States is 
detached cnough from African affairs to intervene and straighten out the situ- 
ation. It mav be said that if she did that Russia would object. Maybe. But 
that should not deter the United States. The Congo is a danger to Africa, a 
problem to the world; but for President Kennedy's new, vigorous Administra- 
tion it can be an opportunity. 


ARAB NEWSPAPERS did not echo these views. Al-Akhbar of Cairo re- 
called that on June 20 of last year, Ben-Gurion visited Belgium, followed 
on October 10 by the Israeli Minister of Commerce, who is reported to 
have 


concluded an agreement for the cstablishment of a Belgo-Isracli Chamber of 
Commerce, to facilitate the co-operation including the Congo. This is due to 
the fact that Belgium, as other imperialist countries, is not afraid of Israel 
taking part with her in Africa, as it knows that the true allegiance of Israel 
is to impcrialism and not to African states, and that in critical moments 
Isracl will, undoubtedly, take the side of imperialism! 
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IN THE ARAB PRESS, every foreign issue ends, if it does not begin, 
with Israel. Thus Mohammed Hassaneih Heikal, the editor-in-chief of A] 
Ahram of Cairo, noted that Kennedy “has not promised us Arabs anything 
we would remind him of” but added that the Arabs would remind him of 
one general promise he made—to restore America’s lost prestige. Arguing 
that “the policy of any country is a blend of interests and principles,” he 
concluded that inconsistent policies lost the United States its prestige: 


In the Arab world, for instance, America’s loss of prestige coincided with 
the exodus of the Palestinian Arabs from their country. Had the United States 
placed her interests first, she would not have favored Isracl. America’s in- 
terests in the Arab world—primary among which is petroleum—she is in dan- 
ger of losing. Actually, America has abandoned both her interests and her 
principles, and has chosen to be an instrument in the service of Israel. Ameri- 
ca no longer has a consistent policy based on either interests or principles, 
which is as much as to say that she has no prestige in the Arab world. 


VIEWING the Chinese scene, the Peking Review, an English-language 
Chinese weekly, greeted the New Year with a cheer: 


Happy New Year! That, in a nutshell, was the mood of the nation over the last 
weekend. With 12 months of herculean efforts and gargantuan accomplish- 
ments behind them—and fresh endeavours and triumphs ahead—the Chinese 
people could well celebrate the dawn of 1961 with confidence and joy. 


YET, within a few paragraphs, the same editorial that opened so ecstat- 
ically also reported: 


The past year in agriculture can be characterized as one of heroic battle 
against nature. 

It was a year in which the worst natural calamities of a century fell with 
full force upon the country. Severe drought blighted the spring and summer. 
Across China’s vast land, its cruel hand lay on every province and autonomous 
region—with the exception of Tibet and Sinkiang. In hard-hit Hopcei, Honan, 
Shantung, and Shansi Provinces, areas covering over 60 per cent of the total 
cultivated land experienced six to seven months of withering drought. Ty- 
phoons, the most numerous in 50 ycars according to hydrological records, added 
their toll of destruction. They caused flood and water-logging in many provinces 
and autonomous regions. Hailstorms, frost, insect pest and plant discase also 
attacked over a wide area. 


FROM non-Communist sources came reports that it was not Mother Na- 
ture but Big Brother Mao who inflicted these troubles on China. But the | 
Chinese newspaper Renmin Ribao took comfort in the world situation: 


The year 1961 is here. All over the world the people have bid farewell to 
the old and ushered in the new year, facing the excellent situation where the 
East wind prevails still more over the West wind, or in other words, where the 
forces of peace and socialism prevail still more over the forces of war and 
imperialism. 

The present international situation is developing ever more favorably for 
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the people throughout the world. As the Moscow Statement says, there has now 
emerged this situation: “. . . the rapid growth of the might and international 
influence of the world socialist system, the vigorous process of disintegration 
of the colonial system under the impact of the national liberation movement, 
the intensification of class struggles in the capitalist world, and the continued 
decline and decay of the world capitalist system. The superiority of the forces 
of socialism over those of imperialism, of the forces of peace over those 
of war, is becoming ever more marked in the world arena.” 


WHILE the Congo crisis dominated the news columns of the world press, 
the Algerian referendum dominated the editorial pages. J. J. Servan- 
Schreiber, editor of L’Express, a popular Paris weekly of liberal, indepen- 
dent views, interpreted the outcome as an overwhelming vote for a negoti- 
ated peace: 


It is remarkable to note that all the newspapers, French and foreign, right 
and left, Gaullist or anti-Gaullist did not hesitate an instant: the mandate 
that the country’s response has given is peace by negotiation. The “massive 
and frank” Yes was not given to the provisional institutions that are supposed 
to be set up in Algeria—by the one voter in a thousand who takes the trouble 
to vote. Nor was there unconditional support for General DeGaulle. Only 57% 
of the voters in metropolitan France voted Yes and even among those, many ex- 
pressed reservations. It is a Yes for peace. No one deceives himself on that 
score. Indeed it is overwhelming Yes. The paradox is obvious. It comes from 
adding the Yesses and the Noes which amounted to two different ways of say- 
ing the same thing: negotiation. Those who voted No to peace—that is, the No 
votes cast by the ultras—amount to an insignificant minority, not more than 
three or four per cent, as Mendés-France wrote in these columns two weeks ago. 


MANY OTHER Paris newspapers, including La Croix and France-Soir 
to which L’Express also refers, reached the same conclusions. But what 
really set them by the ears was the defeat that the French Communist 
Party suffered as a result of the Algerian referendum. A few figures tell 
the story. In almost every election since the war, the French Communists 
have received between twenty and twenty-five per cent of the popular vote. 
In the Algerian referendum—as in the referendum DeGaulle held two 
years ago on his new Constitution—the French Communist program re- 
ceived a bare ten per cent of the popular vote. The Communists opposed 
the DeGaulle plan for Algeria—but at least half of the anti-DeGaullist 
twenty-five per cent consisted of the “ultras” like Jacques Soustelle, a war- 
time supporter of DeGaulle’s, who favors the integration of Algeria and 
France. The Communists demand immediate freedom for Algeria. 
L’Express and France-Observateur, both popular Paris weeklies, at once 
devoted their front pages to the crisis that the Algerian referendum cre- 
ated in the French Communist Party. First, the officials of that Party 
adopted a resolution assailing their own policies that led to the débacle; 
then some of the officials tried to repudiate their self-repudiation. But 
Soustelle and the ultras stand pat. In the columns of the Nationalist week- 
ly, Carrefour, he compared the supporters of a negotiated peace in Algeria 
with the supporters of the Munich Agreement. “In 1938,” he wrote, “people 
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also thought that by turning the Sudetenland and Prague over to Hitler 
they would save ‘peace in our time.’ The lesson was a hard one. Have they 
forgotten already?” 

If the Communists do not outnumber the ultras in metropolitan France, 
the ultras, in Algeria, comprise a large majority of the European minority 
there. But Algeria’s Moslem majority has not yet developed any extremist 
group to counterbalance the ultras. Yet as recently as January 29, El 
Moudjahid, the central organ of the National Liberation Front in Tunis, 
drew these moderate conclusions from the referendum and from the dec- 
Jaration that the Provisional Government issued on January 16: 


“The Algerian problem has entered a new phase that raises the possibility of 
a peaceful and negotiated solution.” This affirmation by the Provisional Al- 
gerian Government on January 16 is based on a just and realistic analysis of 
the conditions created by the Algerian Revolution, primarily because of the 
fighting record of the Liberation Front and the action of our masses. The echoes 
that came from France as the result of our Government’s proposal to negotiate 
are reassuring. Clearly the forces of peace are making headway among the 
French people. These forces must bring the two parties in the conflict to 
negotiate in an ever clearer, ever more positive fashion. 


IT WAS in Laos that the Eisenhower Administration faced its last foreign 
crisis; it was in Laos that the Kennedy Administration made its first effort 
to move in new directions abroad. And the press of other countries offered 
plenty of advice. For months, the British and French Governments had 
urged the Eisenhower Administration to support the neutralist Laotian 
government of Premier Souvanna Phouma. But Captain Kong Le, the 
American-trained 26-year-old parachutist whose coup d’état had restored 
Souvanna to power, alarmed the authorities in Thailand and it was they— 
according to Jean Lacouture, writing from Paris in the Monde Diplo- 
matique—who persuaded the American authorities to send arms and sup- 
plies to General Phoumi Nosavan whose troops finally installed Prince 
Boun Oum in the Premiership. The Lacouture article continued in this 
vein: Britain and France wanted to avoid the present dilemma; for the 
choice now seems to lie between the partition of Laos and big-power inter- 
vention, Korean-style. The neutralist Souvanna Phouma Government of- 
fered a shaky solution, but avoided a show-down. It continued ancient 
feuds but no other road led away from revolution. 

Of course, partition always threatens, but how would the Americans put 
it through? In March, 1959, the three Western Powers committed them- 
selves to uphold the independence and integrity of Laos. But even if they 
choose to forget this commitment, any partition of Laos automatically 
benefits the Communists. Moreover, when the Americans and their South 
East Asian allies scuttled Souvanna Phouma, they made Laos an inter- 
national issue. General Phoumi, whom the Americans supported, now con- 
fronts the “Red Prince,” Souvannavong in an East-West show-down. How 
can Washington get its way without war? 

The February issue of Le Monde Diplomatique followed through with 
a signed article by Souvanna Phouma himself. The horizon seemed to 
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him to have brightened a little, but he still regrets three decisions made 
by the United States in 1958 when, under pressure from Washington, a 
pro-Western Laotian Government opened a consulate on Formosa, when 
the Laotian Minister to South Vietnam was raised to Ambassadorial rank, 
and when American military instructors arrived in Laos. No wonder these 
moves backfired and prepared the way for the successful coup of: neu- 
tralist Captain Kong Le last summer. 


LINK, an English-language news weekly published in New Delhi, com- 
ments on President Kennedy’s remarks at his first press conference, which 
followed the Inaugural Address but preceded the State of the Union mes- 
sage. With perhaps a touch of wishful thinking, this Indian publication 
notes that: 


Mr. Kennedy’s views would suggest that he also has realized the advantage of 
disentanglement from the mesh of alliances in which the U.S. has been tied. To 
approach problems connected with world peace, driving a herd of satellites, has 
proved disastrously cumbrous. Disentangling bloc-building has created a raven- 
ing crowd of dependents who will try every kind of blackmailing before they 
accept the unpleasant truth that America prefers the security of peace in a com- 
munity of equals to the security that a hired gang promises. 


L’HEURE A SONNE, A HORA SOOU—those two headlines in French and 
Portuguese, meaning that the hour has struck, appeared on the front page 
of the bi-monthly, bi-lingual combat organ of the Union of the People of 
Angola for the Liberation of Angola, published in the city of Leopoldville. 
“With God and a determined spirit everything is possible,” serves as the 
official slogan of the movement which takes encouragement from the final 
resolution passed by the United Nations General Assembly just before it 
adjourned on December 22. But while the Angola independence movement 
welcomes the moral support of the anti-colonial resolution of the United 
Nations, on which the United States and some of its West European allies 
abstained from voting, the editorial under the headlines in La Voix de la 
Nation Angolaise goes on to say that the future of Angola depends on the 
Angolese and that, as far as they are concerned, the United Nations anti- 
colonial resolution serves only as the prelude to the real struggle that will 
lead the people to liberty. It does not, however, assume that the struggle 
must be a bloody one: 


What we desire with all our hearts is that Portugal understand that it can 
have no ally in the struggle against the people of Angola. Today nobody dares 
any longer to support the colonizer against the colonial. The universal con- 
science has condemned colonial oppression. If Portugal could understand this 
lesson and draw immediate conclusions, it could spare its people a necdless 
ordeal. The whole world is with us, but we must take our fate in our own hands 
and close ranks in order to impose our right to independence. All peoples who 
stand for justice and liberty in the world support us and God is with us. But 
aid thyself and Heaven will aid thee. 
Ouincy Howe 
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LATIN AMERICA AND ITS PROBLEMS 


BETWEEN  FIDEL 
AAND UNCLE SAM 


Georges Friedmann 


Translated from LE MONDE, France, December 1960 


M. Friedmann is a noted practitioner of traditional European political writ- 

ing: factual reporting of events and trends combined with an analysis of their 
economic, social and intellectual backgrounds. Shortly after Castro assumed 
power, M. Friedmann wrote an extensive report on the revolution in Cuba. The 
following article was printed in Le Monde on December 23, 24, 25-26 and 27, 


1960. 


In the first issue of Le Monde, which appeared on December 18, 1944, the 
editors of the independent Paris daily defined their aims: “Our main ambi- 
tion is to give our readers news that is clearly presented, factually cor- 
rect and, within the limits of possibility, both concise and complete.” It 
is generally agreed that Le Monde has lived up to its pledge. 


IN THE two years since my last visit, Latin America 
has been promoted to the rank of a “danger zone” on 
a planet which, alas, has no lack of them. 

Viewed as a whole, on a continental scale, and not 
in regional segments (though the value of local im- 
provements should not be underestimated), all the 
problems that I had previously indicated with mis- 
givings have grown more acute in their implications 
and been intensified by the cold war. We shall explore 
later in greater detail the unbalanced distribution of 
national revenues, the unrest caused by archaic social 
structures, the increasingly noticeable gap between 
economic expansion and the “explosive” rate of the 
population growth, the tightening economic squeeze 
resulting from the disparity between import and ex- 
port prices, the deterioration of the standard of living 
among large segments of the population, the political 
instability in many countries, and their consequences. 

Compared with the stabilization of the currency in 
Chile and Argentina achieved by the Alessandri and 
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Frondizi Governments, progress has been very slow 
in the indispensable coordination of the economies 
(and in particular in the creation of new industries), 
of the common market and of the “Operation Pan- 
America” originated by President Kubitsheck in June 
1958. Public opinion which could have been stirred 
and educated by a mass campaign remains indifferent 
or uninformed. The continental consciousness is still 
in the embryonic stage, while, on the other hand, the 
Latin American peoples have their attention fixed on 
Cuba, their concern varying greatly according to the 
country and social group to which they belong. 
Numerous are those in whom the Cuban revolution 
arouses an interest bordering on enthusiasm. In Brazil 
and in Mexico, in Argentina, Chile and Peru, it 
seemed to me that Fidel Castro was like one of those 
characters in a drama about whom there is much talk 
on the stage but who never appears before the 
audience. 

Nothing has enhanced my understanding of the 
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evolution of events and minds more than the repeated 
conversations I had in Santiago de Chile with fellows 
of the Latin American School of Social Sciences (an 
international institution created by Unesco in 1957), 
young men and women of varied backgrounds and 
ages who had come from Mexico and the main states 
of the southern continent for an intensive two-year 
course of studies, after which they would return to 
their respective countries as university professors or as 
specialized research workers. 

The United States, they say, has contributed to 
and even fostered scandalous social inequalities and 
obsolete social structures that prevent any rational 
economic growth. Everywhere, except in Bolivia, 
where an experiment (which seems to have started 
under rather inauspicious circumstances) is under 
way, and in Cuba, urgent agrarian reforms would be 
imperative. The United States policy of giving free 
rein to capital investments and private profits has led 
to an unbridled exploitation of the sources of raw 
material above and below ground for the benefit of 
large corporations such as the United Fruit Company. 
Reproaching the United States with having for a long 
time supported tyrannical, unpopular regimes (Ba- 
tista, Trujillo in the Dominican Republic as well as 
Rojas Pinilla in Colombia, Perez Jimenez in Vene- 
zuela, the Somozas in Nicaragua and many others) has 
become a cliché in Latin America. 

In addition, democratic-minded intellectuals every- 
where blame their great northern neighbor for having 
paralyzed all attempts at redistributing the national 
income, a requisite for successful industrialization 
through the development of a domestic market, and 
for having underestimated the importance of “techno- 
logical capital investments”—the training of techni- 
cians and the formation of professional groups. In 
short, the United States is blamed for not having 
understood that to promote the emergence from 
under-development—and some people maintain that 
this is the only efficacious means to combat com- 
munism—support must be given to the left-wing 
instead of to the wealthy capital-exporting, cosmopoli- 
tan, pseudo-elite, the adversary of any reform, of any 
planning. 

In Chile, for instance, planned reconstruction of 
the South after the earthquakes, which would have 
been feasible and desirable, is hampered by the circles 
attached to traditional economic liberalism which 
support President Alessandri. The carefully drafted 
plans of CORFO, a governmental institution founded 
in Chile in 1939 for the study of economic develop- 
ment, can be fully implemented only by a left-wing 
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government, which appears likely to succeed the 
present one. 

Those are the chief grievances against the United 
States. Sometimes they are justified; sometimes they 
are doubtful or unfair because the numerous Latin 
American intellectuals, technicians, writers, scholars 
with whom I talked overlooked the part of local re- 
sponsibility in the persisting state of under-develop- 
ment and in the prevailing difficulties. 

Save in Venezuela, only a minority expects the 
present governments to improve the situation. The 
majority holds that the governments must be swept 
away as soon as possible through legal means; but 
“revolution” is also mentioned, sometimes with a 
dose of romanticism. There are very few who view 
the problems in their international or continental set- 
ting, instead of in a strictly national one. ‘Trade-union 
as well as political opposition confine themselves 
within their national borders and do not think on an 
inter-American scale. 

The only strong, live international feeling is the 
one directed toward the Cuban revolution, “una revo- 
lucion autentica en nuestra America” (an authentic 
revolution in our America). At the start, this feeling 
was based on a desire to work out original democratic 
methods adapted to Latin America, remotely inspired 
by North American capitalism to be sure, and at the 
same time rejecting communist systems. The 
State Department under the Eisenhower administra- 
tion made a serious mistake in adopting policies that 
ignored these highly significant trends. It thereby 
pushed some people (and possibly Castro himself) 
towards a desperate acceptance of totalitarian regimes 
or towards a catastrophic belief in the inevitability of 
a world war “which would crack the backbone of capi- 
talism in the United States, while in the USSR it 


_would bring about freedom by generating a reaction 
against tyranny,” as the Argentinian writer Alfredo 


Palacios recently phrased it in Cuadernos Americanos 
(Mexico, Sept—Oct. 1960). 

A French diplomat compared the effects of the 
Cuban revolution to the ripples made by an object 
thrown into the water: their effect fades with dis- 
tance. There is some truth in this image. The Fidelist 
phenomenon does not stir Brazil or Argentina as 
much as it does Venezuela, the small states of Cen- 
tral America and especially Mexico. But everywhere, 


*The recent tightening of Cuba’s economic and _ ideo- 
logical ties with the USSR and China, and especially the 
measures taken to imitate the Soviet type of centralized 
planning—of which we will speak further on—have raised 
serious objections on the part of many Latin American 
Fidelists and sometimes occasioned painful renunciations. 
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the attitude towards it is conditioned by the attitude 
towards the United States. Very often, the depth of 
sympathies toward Fidelism is proportionate to the 
intensity of the grievances against the U.S. 

In Brazil, as almost everywhere in Latin America, 
opinions, or rather feelings of hostility against the 
United States are latent in many circles: the students, 
for sure, are very pro-Fidelist; but lawyers too manifest 
an instinctive sympathy for the bearded giant with the 
gift of gab, the almost mythical character who dares 
to hold them in check. No one commiserates with the 
expropriated large corporations whose brutality and 
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BRASILIA. The Supreme Court building. 


greed are resented. ““The Cubans have found a new 
way of talking to the United States,” I have often 
heard it said; and it is sometimes added: “We would 
not behave like that ourselves, but we hope that 
Brazil will benefit from all this.” 

Few are those who believe in the communist dan- 
ger; the cry of “Wolf!” has, so some say, been repeated 
too often. On the other hand, a number of people 
think that the United States did not take the critical 
situation in Latin America seriously enough, giving it 
even less consideration than affairs in Vietnam or 
Laos. The 500 million dollars requested by President 
Eisenhower, in his Message to Congress of August 8, 
1960, for aid to the southern part of the American 
hemisphere through the Inter-American Bank is con- 
sidered so insufficient a sum as to appear ridiculous. 
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In the final analysis, the Cuban affair is viewed as 
a kind of heaven-sent shock therapy which will compel 
Washington to reconsider its entire Latin American 
policy, to put an end once and for all to the anarchical 
exploitation of the southern continent by private cor- 
porations, and at last to expand its vistas. Some Bra- 
zilians criticize Fidelism as being a solution alien to 
their country’s nature and needs (“We are not a 
colony’); nevertheless, and with these reservations, 
they sympathize with Castro. 

Janio Quadros, an astute politician, knew how wide- 
spread this feeling was. Therefore he visited Cuba, 
and during his presidential campaign he issued ring- 
ing pro-Fidelist statements. They certainly helped him. 
The most enlightened Brazilians know that far-reach- 
ing social and administrative reforms are unavoidable. 
Juscellino Kubitsheck is ending his term of office in 
an aura of popularity, but galloping inflation contin- 
ues and none of the serious problems of Brazilian 
economy, that “sustained miracle,” have been solved. 


I spent a day in Brasilia. What a grandiose, but also, 
maybe, insane undertaking! The administrative capi- 
tal which is expected to house half a million inhabi- 
tants is situated in the very midst of the Goiaz desert, 
600 miles from Rio, and is probably the most daring 
attempt to design a city in a style fitted to the new 
twentieth-century technological environment. 

This concern dominates the plans of Costa and 
Niemeyer which have been presented to the public in 
the form of clay models. It expresses itself too in the 
symbolism of the Three-Powers Square, the clegant 
prisms of the eleven Ministries, the cathedral, a giant 
flower with upturned petals, all this poetry of concrete 
which emerges from a charred plateau 3,000 feet above 
sea level, cooled by the sparse shadows of termite- 
ridden forests and a large artificial lake. The city is to 
be served by a network of suburban roads which never 
manage to meet, and which leave one with the impres- 
sion of fastidious convolutions about an unobtainable 
goal. Along an avenue several miles long will be located 
the fiftv-nine future embassies and legations, at present 
vacant lots with signs bearing the names of the owner 
countries; work on these lots is to begin before April 
21, 1962, two years to the day after the new federal 
capital, still no more than a central nucleus of the city, 
was inaugurated. What feats were required and what 
enormous expenses—shockingly enormous, as some 
Brazilians are whispering—at a time when the fight 
against poverty and ignorance is faltering through lack 
of funds! 

The sociologist is struck in Brasilia not by the 
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future administrative capital itself, but by the “free 
city,” a teeming conglomeration of wooden barracks 
a few miles away from Niemeyer’s creations, a huge 
market-place in the red sunlit dust. It is a tropical, 
mechanized Far West town surrounded by graveyards 
for junked cars, and inhabited by a colorful crowd: 
workers and their families, candangos hurriedly hired 
in the northeast and transported to Brasilia by truck, 
of businessmen, speculators, adventurers. It is the 
nucleo bandeirante (the core of pioneers), where 
spontaneity and disorder come into their own in the 
face of the rational, functional blueprints of a city 
which the very same workers are helping bring to life. 

The prophets hasten to make it clear that the pro- 
visional town, to them an embarrassment, almost a 
scandal, will be burned down within two years. It 
remains to be seen how an administrative center with 
a limited population, which its founders hold rightly 
to have no industrial future, will help to solve Brazil’s 
most pressing problems. 

Rio, squeezed between its morros (hills) and the 
sea, ever-swelled by immigrants from the interior, was 
choking in the midst of its proliferating favcles 
(slums). Brasilia is primarily a symbol of future Brazil. 
Let us not underestimate its exalting, almost mystical 
value. But neither must we forget that when com- 
pleted, Brasilia will employ only a few of the one and 
a half million new citizens born in Brazil every year. 
I have been told that already work is slowing down 
and that the candangos are returning to the Fortaleza 
region and the interior. 

For in Brazil the main problem which President 
Quadros will have to face remains unsolved: can the 
splendid, rapid industrial advance in Sao Paulo, now 
combined with progress in Minas Gcraes, continue 
without the establishment of a home markct? This 
means that increased purchasing powcr must be ex- 
tended to the population as a whole, at a time when 
a considerable number of Brazilians inhabiting the 
drought area and the Amazon regions still live in a 
chronic state of malnutrition. With an average popu- 
lation increase, Brazil will have over 105 million in- 
habitants in 1980. This development calls for “demo- 
graphic” investments to ensure at least a subsistence 
level for the growing population, plus productive and 
social investments to provide work, a minimum of 
hygiene and to train the administrative and technical 
cadres that are sadly lacking today. 

A number of Brazilians, for whom Mr. Schmidt was 
the spokesman at the Bogota conference, expect a vast 


*This figure is rising rapidly: the annual rate of the 
population increase is now 24 per 1,000 inhabitants. 
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Marshall Plan and help from Western Europe. Others 
insist on the necessity of social reforms, primarily 
agrarian ones. It is natural that these Brazilians should 
regard with interest the Cuban expceriment—without 
necessarily wanting to follow Cuba’s example. 

In Argentina, too, pro-Fidelism in certain circles 
is linked to anti-American sentiments. In an interview 
published in Chile under the title Castroism Will 
Not Penetrate Argentina, President Frondizi, while 
recognizing that Fidelism exercised an attraction upon 
intellectuals and that, on the whole, the Argentinian 
public watched its progress with interest, voiced the 
opinion that it had not taken root in his country. 

For the time being at least, this appraisal appears 
to be well fovnded. In the working classes, whose 
evolution I have observed during each of my trips to 
Argentina, the Peronista hold seems to have weak- 
ened: both the extremist faction (of “hard-core” Pe- 
ronists ), following a series of abortive strikes, and the 
more conciliatory and realistic “legalista” faction are 
losing ground. 

The sole preoccupation of a number of trade-union- 
ists is the promotion of unity in their movement. 
These trends are fostered by the economic revival, 
the creation of new industries (automobile construc- 
tion), the relative improvement of the social climate 
and the gradual disappearance of the after-effects of 
Peron’s régime. 

Nonetheless, the pressures repeatedly brought to 
bear on the President by the army show that serious 
political and social conflicts are no more than dor- 
mant. Acute observers note that the economic recov- 
ery is only skin-deep and is being paid for by an in- 
creasing number of concessions to foreigners for the 
exploitation of the natural resources of the country, 
primarily the oil deposits. While wages have been 
frozen, the retail price index has noticeably risen in 
the past two vears, whittling down the meager pur- 
chasing power of clerical and industrial workers. To 
be sure, Argentina, which preceded Brazil as the pi- 
oneer of Latin American industrialization, has im- 
mense resources and possibilities. But the isolationism 
of many Argentinians, completely lacking in continen- 
tal consciousness, is dangerous.* It is doubtful that 
Argentina can escape the tremors which are being 


3In Buenos Aires the business and banking circles do not 
hide their distrust of Operation Pan-American. The country, 
thev feel, is on the eve of a “great industrial revolution”’ 
and would only hinder the development of its productive 
forces, particularly those of the heavy metallurgy industry, 
by entering a common market. Such a step would curtail 
its productive freedom, at the profit of Brazil, Chile or 
Colombia. 
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felt in the northern part of the Latin American 
world. It is improbable that U.S. assistance will enable 
Argentina with her present social structure to progress 
toward stability in isolation. 

Unlike the Big Three (Argentina, Brazil, Mexico) 
and some of their spokesmen, Chile can neither 
choose isolationism nor claim leadership of the Latin 
American world. In that country, there is more un- 
derstanding of “Operation Pan-America” and of the 
common problems of the continent. Chile’s moral 
role, the influence in Latin America of her democratic 
traditions, are relatively far more important than her 
geographic expanse and the size of her population. 

But despite the success of her currency stabilization 
drive coupled with a price freeze, she still has to face 
alarming difficulties. First-hand observation as well 
as statistics show that the apparent successes have 





Fidel’s Bearded Boys in Rio 


been achieved at the cost of a cut in the purchasing 
power of the under-privileged classes and that the de- 
pression is deepening. Like the rest of the continent, 
Chile has been affected by the population explosion; 
she has to bear the results of under-development; she 
is suffering from a lack of technical personnel; and is 
confronted by the gigantic task of rebuilding what the 
earthquakes have destroyed. Industrialization of this 
country of seven and a half million inhabitants is pos- 
sible only on the basis of an international plan co- 
ordinating capital investment and product distribution 
on a pan-American scale. 

For these reasons, there was a significant response 
to the Cuban revolution in all democratic circles of 


Chile. Pro-Fidelists elements were active in the August 


1960 strikes of the Servicio Nacional de Salud (Na- 
tional Health Service) personnel. These elements do 
not, however, approve a single party dictatorship and 
trust that, thanks to her political traditions, the coun- 
try will be able to avoid it. In Chile, as elsewhere in 
Latin America, I noted that left-wing circles, hostile to 
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the importation of Soviet methods, were seeking origi- 
nal solutions, a “third way” which would take into 
account the spirit of the people and the specific eco- 
nomic needs of the country. 

The conference of twenty-one foreign ministers of 
the Organization of American States held last August 
in San Jose de Costa-Rica provided an indication of 
their attitudes towards the Cuban revolution and 
the policy of the Eisenhower administration. Is it true, 
as knowledgeable political cbservers claim, that the 
errors and awkwardness of the U.S. policy threw Fidel 
Castro into Khrushchev’s arms? Had not some State 
Department officials consciously encouraged this trend 
in the hope that it would discredit Castro, isolate him 
morally, and thus make it easier for them to fight and 
destroy him? 

In any case, even before the conference opened, the 





Cuban Government had acquiesced to the possibility 
of Soviet rocket protection, and Castro had threat- 
ered to spread his revolution throughout all of Latin 
America and to transform the Andes into “the Sierra 
Maestra of the southern continent.” 

This enabled Mr. Christian Herter to impose, after 
a fortnight of intensive negotiation, the famous “Dec- 
laration of San Jose” (August 28): a reafhrmation of 
pan-American solidarity, a condemnation of extra- 
continental interventions (USSR, China), a guaran- 
tee of political independence for every republic (to 
calm the Cuban fear of a United States intervention), 
a condemnation of any ideological export from one 
state to another (thus condemning Cuban propaganda 
in Latin America) and finally an emphatic reminder 
that the inter-American doctrine is incompatible with 
any form of totalitarianism. 

The negotiations were undoubtedly fraught with 
difficulties. They ended with the foreign ministers of 
Venezuela and Peru, in consideration of certain pub- 
lic opinion trends in their countries, absenting them- 
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selves during the closing meeting and instructing their 
subordinates in the delegations to sign the final docu- 
ment. (Mr. Luis Arcaya, finding the Declaration of 
San Jose too hard on Cuba, chose to resign from the 
Betancourt cabinet.) 

The violent speeches delivered by Castro in Havana 
at the time of the conference and by his foreign min- 
ister Raul Roa in San Jose (August 25) had helped 
Mr. Herter. Indeed, had Castro not defied the Pan- 
American system when he proclaimed: “With the 
OAS or without the OAS we will be victorious in our 
struggle. With the OAS or without the OAS, the 
revolution is a reality that they cannot sweep from 
the continent’? 

In the days following the conference, there were 
signs of embarrassment and hesitancy reported by 
the Latin American press: many governments seemed 





anxious to appease public opinion by showing them- 
selves lukewarm towards the declaration of San Jose, 
that “energetic repudiation of communism.” Mr. 
Herter was the only one to appear entirely content. It 
was of course naive or unreasonable to regard such a 
document, drafted by distinguished diplomats repre- 
senting more or less popular governments, as an effec- 
tive instrument in the fight against communism. 
When leaving the conference hall, Raul Roa had ex- 
claimed: “The Latin American peoples are leaving 
with me.” His reprimand contained a certain element 
of symbolic truth. 

In Mexico there is proof that the ripples provoked 
by the Cuban revolution are most powerful near the 
point of impact. A friend who had lived in Mexico 
for fifteen years told me: “There is not one Mexico 
but many Mexicos differing by their soil, their climate, 
their population, their economy, their culture. . . I 
do not know of a single proposition which would 
hold true for all of them.” Nonetheless, it seems today 
that interest in the Cuban revolution is a common 
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denominator for the country as a whole. I am told 
that it is felt everywhere, in Mexico City and in the 
provinces, down to the remotest corners. An island 
of eight million inhabitants, half of them illiterate, 
hardly three times the size of Switzerland, attracts the 
attention of the entire world, and arouses the most 
varied and the most impassioned feelings. 

In this respect, the attitude of the Latin Americans 
recalls that manifested by the French towards the 
USSR around 1930. What a maze of contrasting 
images and contradictory statements! According to 
some, the Cuban revolt was a democratic revolution 
which through rapid corruption, has become a dicta- 
torship: a single party which is stifling all opposition 
by labeling it “counter-revolutionary”; the suppression 
of the freedom of the press, the purge of Havana 
University through the enforced retirement of many 
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professors, anti-religious outbursts, demagoguery and 
verbal violence on the part of the leaders; persecution 
and propaganda manias, such as the installation of 
anti-aircraft batteries by the revolutionary militia to 
“protect” Fidel’s mass meetings, and the howling of 
crowds goaded by the régime into a kind of collective 
hysteria. 

But on the other hand, in Mexico, an entirely dif- 
ferent picture was drawn by people who had visited 
Cuba in the past two years—writers, publishers, schol- 
ars who rank among the most brilliant of Mexico’s 
intelligentsia: while it is true, they say, that Fidel 
Castro speaks at great length, the impression he gives 
is not that of a demagogue but of a teacher who is 
patiently educating the people—a people composed 
largely of black or mulatto peasants and agricultural 
workers; the leaders are meticulous men who carefully 
draft their economic and social reforms; they never 
improvise, and this continuity of thought has domi- 
nated Fidel Castro’s manifestoes and speeches since 
1953; according to those who have been close to him, 
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Fidel Castro is a strong radiating personality of in- 
disputable integrity and idealism; the ebullient Raul 
Roa, while given to sudden impulses or liable to in- 
dulge in bombast, is a cultivated intellectual who 
possesses a solid mind. 

To complete the picture, it is added that this revo- 
lutionary experiment is being performed by men with 
a “tropical” temperament and on a small territory 
with a largely illiterate population and but 90 miles 
from the formidable United States, which looks on 
with disapproval. Is it surprising that Cuba reacts 
like a stag at bay? And vet, the agrarian reform in 
Cuba is the most comprehensive one ever to have 
been carried out in Latin America; it surpasses by far 
the measures taken in Venezuela, Bolivia, and even 
Mexico. 

Such are some of the remarks I heard, often ut- 
tered with passion, and accompanied by a strong 
criticism of a U.S. policy that has been too blind, too 
selfish, for too many years. This seemed to me to rep- 
resent the general position—exclusive, it is true, of its 
many detailed ramifications—of a Jesus Silvia Herzog, 
a noted economist and one of the men most respected 
by the youth of Mexico; of an Arnaldo Orfila Reynal, 
director of the “Fondo de Cultura Economica,” the 
largest publishing house in Latin America, who has 
done much to propagate European culture; of a 
Pablo Gonzales Casanova, the brilliant young director 
of the Mexico University School of Political and Social 
Sciences—and many others. 

With respect to Cuba, the Mexican intellectuals 
seem to me to reflect the democratic trends among 
professional people, technicians, students, and trade- 
unionists of the Latin American world. Some of their 
reactions warrant closer examination: there is a kind 
of fascination with the attempt at a radical reform of 
social structures, which is uniformly considered as 
necessary, and above all with the agrarian reform. The 
Cuban revolution (at least until recent developments ) 
hewed a democratic and humanistic path consistent 
with the dream of its great inspirer José Marti, el 
Libertador, of whom Castro said, during the trial that 
followed his abortive rebellion of July 26, 1953, and 
after he had repudiated communism: “The only in- 
tellectual leader of this revolution is José Marti.” 

Alfredo Palacios has entitled his study of the Cuban 
revolution which has just been published in Mexico 
in the Cuadernos Americanos: “An Authentic Revolu- 
tion in our America.” The phrase “Our America” was 
already used by Bolivar to differentiate the Latin from 
the Anglo-Saxon America. The Cuban revolution, free 
from alien doctrines, is “the only true revolution 
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which can be achieved in our Amcrica, because it rests 
on ethical bases.” 

The Mexican pro-Fidelists deny that their hero is a 
communist; they insist upon the unique character of 
his movement, upon the outburst of Latin American 
energy of which he is the expression. Hence the si- 
lence about the Marxist tendencies of his brother 
Raul and of his economic adviser, the very powerful 
Emesto “Che” Guevara, the emphasis upon the influ. 
ence of José Marti as well as the stress, until the re. 
cent rapprochement with the Soviet Union and 
China, on the clear-minded, independent course of 
the Cuban revolution: a revolution that knows 
whence it comes, what it is, whither it is going. 

“The revolution,” said Raul Roa, “is sailing on 
clear waters and has hoisted on its highest mast the 
flag of the lone star.” 

It is a beautiful image, but today it certainly no 
longer corresponds to political reality. 

To many Latin Americans, the Cuban revolution 
appeared as the longed-for beacon lighting the “third 
way”: the way between the two camps—“imperialist 
capitalism” on the one side, “communist dictatorship” 
on the other; it would be designed to meet the needs 
of “our America.” In an article evoking the spirit and 
the achievements of Bolivar, Ugarte Pelayo wrote: 
“What we want is a Republic of Cuba independent, 
respected, the mistress of her destiny . .. we want her 
to be guided no longer by either the interests of 
Moscow or those of Washington, but by those of 
Marti’s homeland.” 

What did all the admirers of the Cuban revolution 
throughout Latin America who found in it more 
than a promise—a beginning of the “third way’- 
think of recent developments? What were their feel: 
ings when they saw in all the picture-magazines of the 
continent their hero embracing the stocky figure of 
Mr. Khrushchev? 

The indiscriminate attacks of the Cuban rcgime 
against all the democratic parties of Latin America 
were already considered as a superfluous manifesta 
tion of vainglory. The claim for a “monopoly of revo 
lution” was resented, particularly in Peru; in Venezue 
la, where Betancourt had proclaimed his sympathy 
for Fidel Castro then in difficult straits; in Costa Rica, 
where José Figueres, while President, had effectively 
helped the rebels of the Sierra Maestra. The official 
acceptance of Soviet rocket protection had already 
seriously shaken their faith in a truly independent 
revolution. 

Since then, the stern state control measures al 
nounced on October 14, 1960, clearly inspired by the 
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Soviet model, leave no doubt as to the orientation 
of the Cuban economy. These measures include the 
nationalization of all banks (except two Canadian 
branch offices) and the expropriation of almost all 
the large and medium-sized corporations, coupled with 
the affirmation that “economic development cannot 
be achieved without rational economic planning.” 
Under the influence of Mr. “Che” Guevara who just 
visited Moscow and Peking, Cuba today is very nearly 
a “people’s democracy.” Many who were associated 
with early days of the revolution, among them the 
young trade-union leader David Salvador, former sec- 
retary general of the Cuban General Confederation of 
Labor, are now in jail. Is this still the great democratic, 
humanistic experiment, aloof from Soviet as well as 
U.S. influence, which regards freedom as the “ulti- 
mate weal”? 

The implacable logic of the conflict between the 
two giants of the cold war seems to have mercilessly 
crushed the “third way.” Has the idealism of José 
Marti’s followers, born on an island of the Caribbean 
Sea, not already fallen a prey to the merciless science 
of geopolitics? 

However, it seems that the Cuban thunderstorm 
burst in the Mexican skies at an hour of crisis and 
threatening clouds. It is a time when uneasiness is 
growing, not only among the intellectuals, but also 
among large segments of the pupulation. Some asso- 
ciates of President Lopez Mateos are supporting a 
policy inspired by the Cuban reforms. In this connec- 
tion, there has been talk of a conspiracy. 

Here are some of Mexico’s problems: there is too 
much corruption among the civil servants (who use 
the excuse that they are badly paid and realize that 
their tenure will expire with the six year mandate 
of the President); the incomes are too low, consider- 
ably under the subsistence, level for the urban masses, 
while the population increases at a rate of 3.4 percent 
—the second highest rate in Latin America and one 
of the highest in the world; in the provinces, the 
caciques, the dreaded and truly formidable local po- 
tentates, still manage, in many instances, to exercise 
their tyranny; three million Indians, most of them 
still not integrated into the national community, often 
live in wretched poverty‘; despite the admirable ac- 
complishments, in particular in the field of rural 
schooling, due to Jaime Torres Bodet, a great Minis- 
ter of National Education, dramatic gaps still remain 
in the public education system of a country whose 


“A problem that the Instituto Nacional Indigenista, 


under the direction of Alfredo Caso, is attacking with 
courage and industry. 
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population increases by one million a year. 

It is not surprising that amid such difficulties, the 
eruption of a popular militant revolution on a neigh- 
boring island, proud of its radicalism, should have ex- 
ercised upon some circles an attraction so strong that 
it borders on beguilement. Have we, as some sources 
indicate, reached the end of political stability in 
Mexico? 

The immediate future, in Mexico as elsewhere in 
Latin America, will depend to a great extent on the 
United States where Mr. Kennedy, before as well as 
after his election, has vigorously emphasized his in- 
tention of devoting new understanding to the prob- 
lems of this part of the world, and of approaching 
them with renewed energy. 

The foreigner in Latin America is accompanied by 
reflected images of the countries through which he 
travels—images reflected either by a Cuban or a United 
States mirror; varied images, tinted by history, na- 
tional character, social groups. In Mexico for instance, 
the Texas War, California, General Taylor are not 
forgotten. There, even more than in Argentina or 
Chile, unpleasant things are being said about the 
North Americans. But everywhere, relations with the 
rich uncle who is accused of not choosing his friends 
well, of giving unwisely and too sparingly, and who 
nevertheless is still needed, are intermingled with 
touchiness, disappointments and complexes. 

Many of the classic reproaches addressed to the 
U.S. were echoed by the Democrats during the recent 
American presidential campaign. It suffices for in- 
stance to read Mr. Kennedy’s speech in Cincinnati 
on October 6 concerning the Cuban affair. His con- 
clusions, although much more moderate, recall those 
voiced by W. J. Lederer and E. Burdick in their best- 
seller, The Ugly American, published in. 1958. The 
book incisively and unsparingly depicts the mistakes 
and the incoherences of American policy and its dis- 
astrous effects on the uncommitted part of the world. 
There are few countries where a publisher would have 
been free to prini such a biting critique of the ad- 
ministiation. 

This figure of the “Ugly American” that haunts so 
many minds from Buenos Aires to Caracas, from San- 
tiago to Mexico, how can one resist the desire to com- 
pare it to the real object that one finds in the United 
States? Of course, it is easy to collect those features 
which, pieced together out of context, compose an 
unpleasant picture. But how is it possible that the 
country which made the most successful effort to 
place technical progress at the service of man’s: wel- 
fare let that grimacing, primitive, unfair cliché be 
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propagated? How is it possible that the country which 
invented and perfected public relations for its private 
enterprises let the nation’s public relations be so ill- 
conducted? 

Superimpose the two images: from the background 
of the double portrait there emerges a clear view of 
the universities in New York, New England, Chicago 
and California, and the admirable working conditions 
they offer: there, young people from an ever expand- 
ing middle-class pursue their studies in an atmosphere 
of freedom and relaxation; there they have magnifi- 
cent libraries whose riches are accessible to all; or the 
Institute for Advanced Studies at Princeton where 
Robert Oppenheimer has gathered scientists from the 
United States and abroad whose sole task is to think 
and to create—free from any teaching obligation—in 
the soothing setting of expansive green lawns and 
neighboring forests. ‘Then there is the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, which, I believe is the only 
institution of its kind in the world where future en- 
gineers, architects, mathematicians, physicists, biolo- 
gists have flexible but real ties with a school of hu- 
manities and social studies; the only institution where 
the most modern scientific and technological learning 
is associated with the teaching of the humanities and 
is thereby enriched. 

Yet, despite the progress achieved in the past ten 
vears by European culture at its best among large 
strata of the U.S. population, despite economic suc- 
cess which, in general, has been marked and lasting, 
many people are prey to self-doubt, and the question 
“If we are as clever as all that, why are we not liked?” 
is anxiously asked more and more often. 

A Latin American very well qualified to speak about 
the relations between the two Americas, aware of the 
faults and mistakes of both sides, professor Jaime 
Benitez, Chancellor of the University of Puerto Rico, 
remarked in a speech at New York University on 
June 8, 1960: “It is a sad fact that the United States, 
despite its good deeds and intentions, despite all its 
generous contributions of blood on the battlefields 
and its vast reconstruction efforts, from the Marshall 
Plan to Point Four, has not been able to prompt from 
others the gratitude it could have expected to receive.” 

The energy and efficiency of the United States has 
propelled it farther along the road to technological 
wealth and power than any other nation; history con- 
ferred upon it the role of a leader and imposed on 
it awe-inspiring responsibilities. Mr. Benitez outlines 
his view: “No great power has ever reached such 
world predominance with so little aptitude for com- 
mand.” 
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The drama of the United States in its foreign rela- 
tions has been, he explained, to have accumulated 
the means for greatness without the avocation for it. 
Let us hope that contemporary France will not be- 
come the example of the reverse drama. 

Caught between Fidel Castro and Uncle Sam, what 
will be Latin America’s destiny in the near future? As 
we write, Cuba has become a redoubt, and the 
chances for an original social revolution, of a “third 
way” for “Nuestra America” are being increasingly 
threatened by the mechanism of the cold war. At best 
—and this seems probable—if Cuba does not provoke 
a world war, the USSR will foot the bill and try to 
conduct there a model communist experiment, at the 
doorstep and under the very eyes of the Latin Ameti- 
can world. The United States under a new, rejuve- 
nated and dynamic administration will still have a 
chance. For citadel Cuba, a people’s democracy 
chock-full of arms and technicians from Moscow, 
Prague or Peking, will continue to be a center of at- 
traction for needy peoples feeding on any hope, any 
illusion—but will lose, in many circles, part of its 
fascination, part of its prestige. 

Bolivar, I was told in Mexico, had no _ prejudice 
against the original instigator the American revolu- 
tions. The United States still has its chance—provided 
it reappraises its domestic and foreign policy, pro- 
vided it appears again as a nation on the move, “as the 
country of Washington, Lincoln, Roosevelt.”® 

Let us, for our part, recognize that Latin America 
is henceforth caught—and torn—between the two 
camps of the cold war. Let us harken to the warning 
issued on the eve of the Bogota conference (Septem- 
ber Ist) by Mr. August Frederico Schmidt, the main 
inspirer, with President Kubitsheck, of Operation Pan- 
America. 

A social assistance program, he observed, such as 
the new Eisenhower plan is not sufficient. The peo- 
ples of Latin America who are longing for a better 
life—but for dignity as well—require something else. 
For them, the only road to salvation leads through in- 
dustrialization. Today, they are turning to the United 
States, but at the same time, they turn to Westem 
Europe which also bears her share of heavy responst- 
bilities on the American continent. “From this stand- 
point,” Mr. Schmidt added, I wonder what will hap- 


* During the last months of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion there appeared—timidly, sporadically, but unmistak- 
enly—signs of a new orientation: the creation of the Inter- 
American Bank for Economic Development, the denuncia- 
tion of the Trujillo régime within the framework of the 
O.AS., the plan of action and collective responsibility pro- 
posed at Bogota. 
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pen to the Western world if the millions of Latin 
Americans, Kurope’s only natural allies, were to re- 
spond favorably to China and the Soviet Union and 
were to transfer their allegiance to the other camp... 
This is a momentous time,” he concluded. “We un- 
derstand perfectly well that the North Americans 
enjoy well-being and the Europeans enjoy life. We 
warn them nevertheless that if the ones and the 
others do not immediately consent to the necessary 
sacrifices on the required scale, Western civilization 
will soon come to naught.” 

I re-read this warning. It is more than the conjur- 
ing of a ghost and the exercise of legitimate pressure. 
| thought of the first and the last impressions of my 
long journey: the teeming masses of negro children 
in the slums around Rio; slums which continue to 
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slowly engulf the hills that surround the former 
federal capital; more children everywhere, hordes of 
children that seem to swallow up the stray adults in 
their midst; crowds of workers’ families that throng 
the interminable suburbs of Mexico, on their way to 
the independence celebrations. 

The cooperation, the lucidity, the courage of the 
Latin Americans themselves are needed, of course, to 
overcome the problems of the uncommitted Latin 
American world shaken by its population explosion. 
But the West must use imagination, and give gener- 
ously and rationally so that, if there is still time, 
Nuestra America may, in the face of communist 
methods, freely develop coordinated economic sys- 
tems and original institutions adapted to its peoples 
and their needs. 


© Le Monde—Opera Mundi 
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QUADROS' SIX POINT PROGRAM 


BRAZIL'S 


NEW FRONTIERS 


Translated from ANHEMBI, Brazil, December 1960 


On January 31, 1961, Janio Quadros was sworn in as Brazil’s new President. 
His ascension to power has been widely heralded as the beginning of a new 
era in his country’s history. There is, however, little known about his 
thoughts and plans. Anhembi, a monthly magazine of Sado Paulo edited by 
Paulo Duarte, has supported Quadros in his bid for the presidency. Its 
editors summarized last December what they believe Dr. Quadros will do to 
improve the near-catastrophic economic situation of the country. Inflation 
in the country continues. Nearly twenty million Brazilians are living in 


conditions of near-starvation. 


BRAZIL’S new President has drawn up plans to lift 
his country from its present under-developed condi- 
tion. For Dr. Janio Quadros understands the regional 
basis for Brazil’s unbalanced economy; he knows 
Brazil falls into three separate regions: first, the north- 
central area with its vast, barren expanses, inhabited 
by isolated groups of peasants; secondly, the northeast, 
with its mass unemployment that results from too 
little enterprise and too many natural obstacles; and 
finally the south, now developing at top speed with its 
over-populated urban areas and full employment. 
President Quadros has depicted this situation in star- 
tling terms. While acknowledging that abundant natu- 
tal resources will some day make the Amazon basin 
the world’s granary, he warns that the very power of 
nature serves to enslave man: impassable forests shut 
us off from lumber and oil resources. The wealth of 
the subsoil remains untapped. The agricultural poten- 
tialities of vast areas have yet to be developed. Presi- 
dent Quadros has reminded us that Northeastern 
Brazil is a land of violent contrasts. In some regions, 
drought gives farmers a hard time; in others, fertile 
sou and humid valleys lie waste and empty. In spite 
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of the prosperous industries of Minas Gerais, the 
region suffers from the progressive exhaustion of its 
soil. Farmers have abandoned the land. This phenom- 
enon which afflicts the whole country arises from a 
badly-planned and misunderstood process of industt- 
alization. Even the South has its problems. In the 
Valley of Paraiba the alkali industry prospers, but the 
surrounding farming country stagnates. In Parana, 
over-expansion of the coffee industry has led to the 
current crisis of over-production which the Brazilian 
Coffee Institute has only aggravated. In Santa Cata- 
tina the exploitation of coal and the maté herb have 
encountered difficulties. Even Rio Grande do Sul has 
succumbed to the temptation of industrialization. 
There too, wheat-fields, rice paddies and vineyards lie 


desolate. Interest in cattle-raising has flagged. ‘The very § 


diversity of Brazil’s land, climate and resources has 
given rise to these manifestations of regional imbal 
ance. This also accounts for the many contrasting eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural conditions that exist, side 
by side, in Brazil. 
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The new government faces a delicate task if it seeks § 
to concentrate on any single line of action. There 1s 7 
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no escaping the fact that the various regions will 
continue to develop at widely varying rates. But one 
common denominator still holds true everywhere in 
Brazil, as President Quadros has pointed out: the 
helplessness of man. The average Brazilian faces pov- 
erty because he lacks the financial and technical means 
to fight against it. Poverty also accounts for the low 
level of education and the poor standards of health 
constantly aggravated by rising prices. Dr. Janio Qua- 
dros recognizes the magnitude of his responsibilities 
and the legacy of errors that compounds them. Pro- 
duction in every field, even including industry, has 
suffered badly from the lack of skilled labor, of capital 
investment and, above all, of credit. President Ku- 
bitscheck’s government not only encouraged currency 
inflation; its seemingly limitless credit expansion has 
made matters worse and intensified the shortage of 
funds for new capital investment. 

It has become constantly more difficult to borrow 
money to finance current production, though funds 
are available for speculators in real estate and other 
sorts of wildcat investors. Money-lenders do not suffer 
from any shortage of funds, but genuine producers 
cannot get any. They must make do with whatever 
resources they themselves possess—and pay exorbitant 
taxes to boot. And on top of it all, the ordinary bor- 
rower must pay excessive interest rates. Money thus 
becomes at once more abundant and more costly. 
There is no shortage of funds for non-productive spec- 
ulation, but none is available for investment in new 
production. 

In the eyes of the public this lack of investment 
capital seems to justify the flood of printing-press 
money that has debased the value of our Brazilian 
currency at home and abroad. Nor is this all. As Dr. 
Quadros has pointed out, the Brazilian market has 
become completely disorganized. Fixed prices of raw 
materials limit the profits of those who produce basic 
necessities. At the same time, the operations of the 
free market determine the prices of manufactured 
goods. ‘Thus living costs and production costs go up, 
side by side—a state of affairs that has led, among 
other things, to the growing neglect of the Brazilian 
cattle industry. 

The Federal Government, in its efforts to get the 
working-man’s vote, has transformed an old, forgotten 
social measure into a new so-called Organic Law of 
Social Security. In theory, it merely legalizes existing 
procedures; in practice, it will make everything worse. 
As Quadros indicated before he became President, 
lack of responsible national leadership has made a 
bad situation still worse. Incompetence, lethargy, and 
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administrative corruption have steadily increased. A 
mere election victory cannot change all this overnight. 
Conditions will remain the same and may even get 
worse as they often do when time runs out on a 
defeated government. 

But the new President will not be taking over with 
his eyes shut, nor does he bear any responsibility for 
the incompetence of the previous administration. His 
plans for the economic development of Brazil there- 
fore have great importance and they seem, in broad 
outline, to have a sound structure. Dr. Quadros frankly 
warns that any development program rests on certain 
economic doctrines, and he has put his faith in neo- 
liberalism—that is to say, free enterprise, subject to 
such restrictions as national security and social welfare 
may dictate. Dr. Quadros opposes dictatorship of every 
kind, whether exercised on behalf of a class or on the 
pretense of upholding the national interest. 

For the moment, however, let us concentrate on 
his six-point program of action. First, he would state 
the doctrinal basis of his neo-liberal economic policy. 
In this connection, he would stimulate private initia- 
tive, partly because it has to do with human freedom, 
especially freedom of thought and speech which lies 
at the very basis of our economic and social order. 
But this private initiative will not be reactionary, or 
liberal either, in the old-fashioned sense. Dr. Quadros 
has repeatedly stated that public power must discipline 
private enterprise, which must never damage the supe- 
rior interest of the community at large. 

Point two of the Quadros program is national inte- 
gration. He would link the various areas of the country 
more closely together and reduce, if not eliminate, the 
present lack of balance in our regional development. 
This part of his program falls into two subdivisions. 
First he would attack two major obstacles—lack of 
power plants and lack of transportation. The second 
subdivision ties in with the third point of his program 
which is to set up firm controls over the whole na- 
tional economy. This would include scientific mobili- 
zation of Brazil’s metallurgical and mineral resources 
and immediate development of basic industries to give 
Brazil the tools and machinery that its industrial and 
agricultural development requires. 

Of course, we lack the resources to attain these 
goals on our own. The new President knows very well 
and has declared very often that capital is something 
more than credit, something more than money poured 
into the productive process. Capital also includes the 
mechanical equipment that goes into power plants, 
transportation facilities, factory equipment. In our 
present state of economic and technological develop- 
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ment, we cannot get along without foreign technology 
and foreign equipment. We must therefore step up 
our exports which are now in poor shape. The Kubit- 
scheck government has not only failed to promote our 
export trade; it left us with a huge unfavorable balance 
of trade and payments. Point number four in the 
Quadros program meets this emergency. It is to 
develop our export trade without any kind of political 
or ideological discrimination. The present generation 
must have access to whatever benefits science and 
technology can bring, from any quarter. 

Nor has Janio Quadros forgotten this. Although 
most of the power belongs to the federal government, 
nothing short of an all-encompassing effort can lift 
Brazil from its present under-developed condition. 
Point five in the new government’s program therefore 
requires the local, municipal, and state authorities to 
co-ordinate their efforts with those of the federal gov- 
ernment in such a way as to revive the regional econo- 
mies and restore balance among them. This part of the 
Quadros program embodies his faith in the municipal 
unit. “Poor municipalities,” he has said, “do not create 
a rich nation. The poorer the municipality, the more 
undeveloped the nation.” However, his profound real- 
ism makes him understand how difficult it is to 
develop these smaller, municipal units. He will there- 
fore decide himself how much financial support to 
give to the federal government, how much to the 
States, and how much to the municipalities. 





As we see it, Point Number Six forms the keystone 
of his whole structure. In his electoral campaign he 
called it “human rehabilitation.” Here the ideas of 
Brazil’s new Government conform with the most mod- 
erm economic theories. The struggle against under- 
development that has gone on all over the world 
since 1947 has proved that money and material te- 
sources alone will not improve human welfare or 
create new wealth. Man shapes his economic envi- 
ronment; without skilled, specialized labor there can 
be no diversification, no economic progress. Where 
man is poor and ignorant, his labor yields little. ‘That 
is why human rehabilitation is so essential to the 
economic development of Brazil. Quadros would ad- 
mit new immigrants on a sound, realistic basis that 
will do no harm to our citizens. Bearing in mind the 
need to create conditions that will assure our survival 
as a people, we must cut the infant mortality rate and 
give every citizen the most modern facilities to length- 
en his life-span which he will devote to building a 
better Brazil. 

So vast and specific a program can surely lead to a 
better future, but only if we work hard at it over the 
years. Some details of the program will need closer 
study, but we want to contribute as best we can to 
promoting specific measures which thus far remain 
only implicit in the broad, ambitious program that has 
just been laid before us. 


TRANSLATED BY Louis Wéiznitzer 
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TWO POEMS 


Gabriela Miuhal 


THE LIANA 


In the secret of night 

my prayer climbs like the liana, 
gropes like a blind man, 

sees more than the owl. 


Up the stalk of night 

that you loved, that I love, 

creeps my torn prayer, 

rent and mended, uncertain and sure. 


Here the path breaks it, 
here breezes lift it, 

wind flurries toss it, 

and something I don’t know 
hurls it to earth again. 


Now it creeps like the liana, 
now geysers up, at every thrust 
received and returned. 


My prayer is, and I am not. 

It grows, and I perish. 

I have only my hard breath, 

my reason and my madness. 

I cling to the vine of my prayer. 
I tend it at the root 

of the stalk of night. 


Always the same glory 

of life, the same death, 

you who hear me and | who see you. 
The vine tenses, snaps, recoils, 
lacerates my flesh. 
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Grasp the weakening tip 

when my prayer reaches you 

so that I may know you have it, 
sustain it the long night. 


Of an instant night hardens, 
hard as ipecac, as eucalyptus: 
becomes black stretch of road 
and frozen hush of river. 

My liana climbs and climbs 
till tendrils touch your side. 


When the vine breaks, you raise it, 
and by your touch I know you. 

Then my breath catches, 

my ardor rekindles, my message flames. 


I grow still. I name you. One by one 

I tell you all your names. 

The liana caresses your throat, 

binds you fast, entwines you, and rests. 


My poor breath quickens 
and words become flood. 
My prayer, moored, at last 
grows quiet, at last is still. 


Then I know the dark vine 

of my blood is anchored, 

the broken skein of my body 
unraveled in prayer; 

and I learn that the patient 

cry, broken, mends; 

climbs again and climbing, 

the more it suffers, the more attains. 


Gather'up my prayer tonight. 
Take it and hold it. 

Sleep, my love, let my sleep 
fall to me in prayer, 

and as we were on earth, 

so do we remain. 
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CONSUMMATION 


If I am put beside 

the born blind, 

I will tell her softly, so softly 
with my voice of dust, 
“Sister, take my eyes.” 


Eyes? Why would I need them 
where all is brightness? 

Where I go I must wear a body 
that is all eye, 

the returning mirror, 

the wide pupil with no eyelid. 


My journey will be shorter . 

if I use my hands for eyes, 

my hands happy 

spelling out what is not seen, 
naming by name what is divined. 


Let another take my knees 
if hers have grown 

stiff and unbending 

with snow or frost. 


Let another take my arms 

if they can be sundered. 

And others take my senses 

with their thirst and their hunger. 


Let me finish thus, consumed, 
divided like a loaf of bread. 

Thrown to the South or to the North, 
I shall never again be one. 


This dismantling of myself will be 

like the pruning of branches 

that drop from me and lighten my burden 
as with a tree. 


Ah! Breath! Ah, sweet expiation! 
Vertical descent! 


Translations by Doris Dana 





Gabriela Mistral (1889-1957), Chilean poetess, diplomat and educator, won the Nobel Prize 
for literature in 1945, At the time of her death, she was her country’s delegate to the 
United Nations Committee on the Status of Women’s Riglits. These poems have never 
before been published in English translation. 
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ON THE CHARACTER 


OF MODERN WARFARE], 


from INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, U.S.S.R., October 1960 


In the West we do not customarily hear much from Soviet military men. Com- 
pared with our own generals and admirals, they seem reticent and remote, and 
it is a rare occasion when the veil lifts somewhat and we get a chance to 
glimpse some of the concealed aspects of Soviet military thinking. 

The article that follows provides such a chance—perhaps a historic one. 
Hence ATLAS reprints it in full as it appeared in English. What General 
Talensky says carries weight, for since Stalin’s death he has been the 
principal exponent of Russian military theories and is Khrushchev’s chief 
spokesman on military policy. In this article, published just before the 
Communist summit meeting, he proposes, without quite saying so, a break with 
the theories of Lenin and with forty years of Soviet military writing. 

Talensky’s article, however cluttered with the usual jargon about warlike 
imperialists, accepts Western estimates of thermo-nuclear destruction. As a 
result, the author rejects war as an instrument of national policy. 

Though familiar in the West, this theme is new in the Soviet empire. 
Khrushchev’s December speech to the world Communist leaders was obviously 
based on Talensky’s article. The thesis was apparently challenged by the 
Chinese, who maintained, as they have all along, that in a war, communism 
would emerge as the victor. Palmiro Togliatti, the Italian Communist leader, had 
already opposed this concept; he had pointed out how hollow the victory of 
communism would be for Italy if no Italians were left alive to enjoy it. 

Pravda had reprinted Togliatti’s article, and Khrushchev seems to agree that 
nuclear war is a risky road to communism. He counts on other factors—erosion 
of NATO, spread of “peace” and “unilateral disarmament” movements in the 
West, and anti-Western sentiments prevalent in former colonies. 

How permanent this new theory of war is, whether it will lead to new poli- 
cies, what it promises for the West—all this is obscure. What is clear is 
that Talensky has sounded a new note. 

General Nicolai A. Talensky has been a teacher at Soviet military academies, 
an analyst of combat operations for the Soviet General Staff, editor of Red Star, 
the daily newspaper published by the Soviet armed forces, and editor of 
Military Thought, the journal of the General Staff. 
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A CORRECT understanding of the socio-political 
and military-strategic character of war and its perspec- 
tives has always been of the utmost importance. ‘The 
ruling classes of every state, resorting to war as an in- 
strument of policy must have clearly in mind the 
forms which hostilities will take and the conditions 
necessary for victory, and at least the basic outlines of 
post-war perspectives in the event of victory or defeat. 
Any neglect of this theoretical and practical problem 
has always been severely dealt with by history. The 
First and Second World Wars are instructive in this 
respect. ‘Their characters and consequences proved to 
be far different from those anticipated by the im- 
perialist Powers which prepared and unleashed them. 

In our day, the problems of anticipating the charac- 
ter of warfare is not one which can be confined to gov- 
crmment cabinets and general staffs. It has become a 
most acute practical matter for the peoples in their 
struggle for peace. ‘he destructiveness of modern 
means of warfare, its methods, forms and scope, the 
zoncs of possible destruction, the dangers for mankind 
inherent in a new war—these are questions agitating 
the minds of tens and hundreds of millions of people. 
The more precisely and clearly the people see the pic- 
ture of modern warfare with t1¢ application of the 
newest weapons, the easier will it be for them to con- 
duct the struggle to avert war. 

Marxism-Leninism teaches that the character of a 
war, its methods and forms of conduct depend upon 
socio-economic conditions and the development of 
military technology as a derivative of the general de- 
velopment of the productive forces of society. In our 
times, phenomenal social changes—the victory and 
storming advance of the Socialist system, the disinte- 
gration of colonialism, sharp restrictions in the sphere 
of imperialist influence—are combined with a tremen- 
dous leap forward in the development of productive 
forces—mastery of nuclear energy and man’s reach into 
outer space. All this is reflected in the military field. 

The technological revolution in the military field 
has created weapons of destruction which are a thou- 
sandfold more powerful than their predecessors. 
Should the imperialists be permitted to unleash a war 
in the future, rocket-nuclear weapons will predominate 
as the basic means of mass destruction. 

The destructive force of such weapons has been 
widely publicized in the press as follows: 

An American 20 megaton thermo-nuclear device 
exploded in March 1954 had a radius of destruction of 
9 miles and a radius of heat effect—up to 14 miles. 
According to the calculations of the American scien- 
tist Dr. Libby, the total area contaminated in a 
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“T’ve stopped worrving about what the Americans 
might do—now I’m worried about the Russians 
worrying about what the Chinese might do.” 


thermo-nuclear explosion of such magnitude could 
cover 95,000 sq. miles. ‘There are data indicating that 
one 10 megaton bomb is 5 times more powerful than 
all bomb loads released over Germany during the war, 
and 100 times greater than those dropped on Japan. 

According to American estimates, a nuclear bomb 
attack on the 50 biggest U.S. population centers, in 
which reside almost one-half of the country’s popula- 
tion, would result in the loss of 15—20 million persons 
killed and 20—25 million injured. A 10 megaton bomb 
exploded over the center of New York would result in 
3 million dead out of the 4 million working and living 
in this area. ‘The rest would be injured. 

J.D. Bernal, in his book World Without W ar, 
offers the following estimates of probable losses in 
regions of various population density. ‘The explosion 
of a 10 megaton bomb in urban areas (density 20,000 
persons per sq. mile) would kill 10 million persons; 
in industrial areas (density 1,000 persons per sq. mile) 
—1.5 million persons; and in agricultural areas (100 
persons per sq. mile)—150 thousand persons. In addi- 
tion, losses resulting from radioactive fall-out would 
amount in industrial countries to 4 million persons; 
and in agrarian countries to 400 thousand persons. ‘he 
dropping of a 50 megaton bomb would increase these 
losses from one and a half times to twice over. Mod- 
ern thermo-nuclear weapons make it possible to devas- 


1].D. Bernal, World Without War, London, 1958, 
p. 10. 
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tate vast territories completely and literally to wipe 
entire nations from the face of the earth. 

On the supposition that the area devastated by a 
thermo-nuclear device (bomb or rocket warhead) of 
10-20 megatons would amount to 270 sq. miles, a 
country like the United States (excluding Alaska) 
could be wiped off the face of the earth with 8,500 
such devices. But even such a number would not be 
required since strikes at the key strategic, economic 
and political centers would require only a fraction of 
such weapons. Added to this, dangerous radioactive 
contamination could be created by a few hundred, and 
in some cases, even by a few dozen bombs. 

It is quite clear that in the event of war, nations 
with smaller territories and denser population could 
be wiped out by a few dozen thermo-nuclear bombs. 
The British military expert Liddell Hart estimates that 
5-10 hydrogen bombs would be sufficient to destroy all 
the principal industrial centers of Britain. 

If one takes into account that the present store of 
nuclear weapons of all types already runs into the 
thousands, then the lethal character of modern rocket- 
nuclear warfare becomes crystal-clear. To destroy all 
living and devastate all non-living things in Europe, 
including mountains, woods and tundra, no more than 
15,000 thermo-nuclear bombs of the above-mentioned 
force would be necessary to contaminate this area with 
radiation, and no more than 500 bombs would be 
needed to devastate the territory of all the countries 
of the aggressive NATO bloc with all U.S. bases. 

Such is the destructive force of thermo-nuclear de- 
vices, which may be delivered as warheads of powerful 
ballistic rockets or airborne bombs. The force of 
atomic, as distinct from thermo-nuclear bombs or 
rocket warheads, is less; nonetheless it is of colossal 
magnitude. The atom bomb comparable to that 
dropped on Hiroshima (20 kilotons), classified as a 
“tactical” atomic weapon, is capable of laying waste 
an area up to 17 sq. miles. The explosion of such a 
bomb in an urban area would result in up to 200,000 
killed; in industrial areas, up to 10,000; and in the 
countryside, up to 1,000. One “tactical” atomic bomb 
of a maximum caliber with an explosive force of 500 
kilotons is capable of devastating an area of 250 sq. 
miles and claiming the following number of victims: 
in urban areas, up to one million killed; in industrial 
areas, up to 50,000 and in the countryside, up to 5,000. 
It should be borne in mind that such bombs are “em- 
ployed” in NATO tactical exercises. 

Such is the real destructive power of modern atomic 
armaments. It should be emphasized that the major 
means of delivering these weapons to target is now 
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the ballistic missile. ‘This signifies that in practice 
there is no known method of averting the blow of a 
nuclear rocket. Reports in the U.S. press regarding 
the possibility of destroying a missile by means of 
rockets have still not gone beyond the sphere of spec- 
ulative publicity stunts. 

What are the consequences of such a radical leap 
forward in the development of modern means of war- 
fare? What is the influence of rocket and nuclear 
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weapons in warfare—its character, methods and forms? 

The first and major conclusion to be drawn is that | 
war conducted with rocket and nuclear weapons would | 
be an exceptionally destructive one. Undoubtedly, 
warfare conducted with such weapons would suck 
the entire world into its wake. Not a single country 
involved in such a war would escape the ensuing 
crushing, devastating blows. Should the countries of 
the aggressive North Atlantic pact unleash a war [ 
against the U.S.S.R. and the entire Socialist camp, it | 
would lead to the total devastation of almost the en- 
tire territory of Europe and North America which will 
inevitably become a major theater of war. Countries | 
in other continents which took part in the war would 
also suffer cruelly. 

This war would differ sharply in form and content 
from all preceding wars. In the wars of previous 
epochs, the main blows were directed against the 
armed forces in the theater of hostilities. In a rocket Ff 
and nuclear war, the main and most destructive blows 
would be directed against the major economic and | 
political centers and against strategic targets in the | 
heart of a country. War with conventional weapons in | 
frontier areas would be of an auxiliary nature and its f 
role, particularly at the beginning and the middle of 
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a war, would be of secondary importance. 

Rocket and nuclear warfare, even without the use 
of chemical and bacteriological weapons would lead 
to the annihilation of entire nations and the devasta- 
tion of their lands. Vast areas would be contaminated 
by lethal concentrations of radiation. According to the 
most conservative estimates, the number of human 
lives lost in a rocket and nuclear war taking place in 
the probable main theater, populated by approximate- 
ly 800 million people, would amount to 500-600 mil- 
lion people. And this is a minimum figure. 

But a global war, and in the present circumstances 
there can be no other, would embrace a considerably 
greater territory. The British Air Vice-Marshal King- 
ston-McCloughry, reflecting the views of the most ag- 
gressive circles, writes: 

“It is inevitable that the boundary of the geographi- 
cal area of NATO and SHAPE presents our nations 
with difficult problems. In war it is clear that the 
present artificial limits of NATO's responsibilities 
would become meaningless. It is equally clear that the 
free world defence organization and strategy should 
be extended to cover the whole world.” Translated 
from diplomatic language into plain English, this 
means that the imperialist aggressors are seeking to 
broaden considerably the scale of warfare, which un- 
avoidably increases losses. 

However, the total losses from rocket and nuclear 
warfare are not completely reflected in the estimated 
losses resulting from the actual impact of the rocket 
or bomb, blast and light radiation. Radioactive fall-out 
would result in hundreds of thousands and even mil- 
lions of square miles of land being rendered lethal for 
long periods. Indeed, such areas would be scorched 
and poisonous deserts. An especial danger of radioac- 
tive fall-out is that the area depends only on meteor- 
ological conditions. Consequently, death from radio- 
active fall-out threatens not only people in warring 
countries, but also the entire population of our planet. 
Radioactive fall-out from experimental explosions of 
only a few thermo-nuclear devices (1955 data) spread 
out over 200 million square miles.* Various estimates 
give losses due to radioactive fall-out as not less than 
one-third of losses caused bv blast and light radiation. 
Domestic animals would also be killed and food re- 
serves contaminated. 

“It was evident even earlier, from the results of 
the tests of the hydrogen bombs,” writes J.D. Bernal, 
“that any serious war, even without long-range mis- 

°E. J. Kingston-McCloughry, Global Strategy, New York, 
1957, p. 125. 
3 R. Lapp, Atoms and People, New York, 1956, p. 137. 
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siles, would result in such contamination of the at- 
mosphere, water, and earth of this world as to make 
the continuation of any kind of civilized life imprac- 
ticable. All would suffer in some degree or other from 
radiation sickness, and even those who survived that 
—not only human beings, but also the animals and 
plants they lived on—would be exposed to genetic 
damage of a degree never before found in the history 
of this earth.’”* 

Geneticists have not, as yet, said the final word 
on the question of the possible genetic consequences 
of nuclear warfare. There is no doubt, however, that 
the danger of harmful genetic consequences is at pres- 
ent underestimated rather than overestimated. 

Not to see the dangers of rocket and nuclear war is 
harmful and to underestimate them is criminal. The 
world wars unleashed by the imperialists seriously un- 
dermined capitalism as the previously dominant social 
system. ‘There is no doubt that in the event of a new 
war capitalism will succumb completely. But does this 
mean that the sacrifices of war, however heavy, are 
justified? This is a harmful, anti-humane point of view. 

The world population would be reduced by one-half 
as a result of a new global war. Moreover, the most 
active, capable and civilized portion would be wiped 
out. One should also remember that the material and 
technological basis for life would be destroyed. Ther- 
mo-nuclear weapons would destroy plants and facto- 
ries, devastate fields and orchards, destroy means of 
transportation and communication, almost all build- 
ings. Libraries, institutes and museums would fall into 
ruin: humanity would be thrown back and its way to 
Communism would become immensely longer. 

Those who lived through the last war can well re- 
member the terrible destruction of cities located in 
the battle zone. To grasp the many consequences of 
a rocket and nuclear war, one must multiply the in- 
tensity of such destruction a thousandfold, extended 
over whole continents. 

In the recent past, a country that was superior to 
its adversary as regards size of its armed forces and 
quality of their technical equipment could confidently 
count on victory. Moreover, the losses of the victor 
were usually less than those of the defeated country. 
Thus we have the typical example of colonial wars in 
which the military superiority of the colonial Powers 
was so much greater that detachments consisting of a 
few dozen or a few hundred soldiers were able to con- 
quer entire countries. In preparing for war, the general 
staffs would nicely calculate the correlation of forces 
and the means necessary for the struggle and, if they 


‘J. D. Bernal, op. cit., p. 8. 
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tackled their task objectively, could assess fairly closely 
the probability of success and the extent of losses. 

In the case of warfare with nuclear weapons, the 
picture is radically different. The destructive power 
of nuclear weapons is so great that even if this weapon 
were used in smaller numbers against a more powerful 
enemy the losses inflicted would be very heavy. Many 
foreign writers recognize that the stockpiles of nuclear 
weapons have reached a “saturation level” that makes 
it possible to strike simultaneously at all the most 
probable strategic targets. 

Some assert that with the present “stage of develop- 
ment of the weapons of war, any further increase in the 
destructive power of weapons no longer vields impor- 
tant strategic advantages.” Under such conditions, it is 
incorrect to assume that a surprise mass attack could 
lead to winning a war without destruction being 
wreaked upon the aggressor. The “saturation level” of 
nuclear weapons, their disposition, and methods of 
using them are at present such that the attacked 
country would always be left with sufficient nuclear 
means to inflict a counterblow of sufficient proportions 
to cause tremendous losses and destruction. 

And so nuclear weapons have been developed to 
such a point of destructive power that limits of the 
conception of them as absolute weapons have already 
been surpassed. “Of even greater, cataclysmic po- 
tency,” writes Kingston-McCloughry, “the hydrogen 
weapon could bring devastation to humanity, and, in 
theory at least, could provide a single unit capable of 
fracturing the earth itself.” Together with this, the 
accumulated reserves of nuclear weapons and the 
future possibilities of their increasing are such that a 
basic change has been brought about in the hitherto 
existing conception of the theory of war. 

The idea of winning a war by a surprise blow, and 
of preventive war, under conditions of “atomic abun- 
dance,” as they say in the West, has been advanced 
by certain zealous NATO military theoreticians. ‘This 
is also a speculative publicity stunt calculated to mis- 
lead people and maintain an atmosphere of tension. 

Nuclear weapons are not the only means of mass 
destruction in a future war. Thus, advances in rocket 
techniques may radically increase the military effec- 
tiveness of chemical and_ bacteriological weapons, 
whose development in the West is proceeding in- 
tensively. From time to time, articles appear in the 
West on the “humane” character of chemical weap- 
ons and on the advantages of biological weapons, 
which strike at people but do not result in material 
destruction. They say that an attacking country using 
these means is better able to protect itself than when 
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nuclear weapons are used, and so on. Such lucubra- 
tions are usually inspired by yearning for an “easy” 
war which would be “safe” for the aggressor, but a 
war of this type is now a thing of the past. 

As the fatal danger of a large-scale nuclear war be. 
came evident, Western theoreticians began more and 
more to advocate the possibility of limited or local 
wars. ‘The purpose of this ideological diversion in the 
military sphere is clear. Unwilling to renounce prepa- 
rations for a new aggressive war, the imperialists are 
seeking less dangerous forms. At the same time, they 
are striving to mislead the people, who realize the dis- 
astrous consequences of an all-out nuclear war and are 
resolutely fighting against it. In advocating local or 
limited wars, the imperialists seek to hold on to a 
weapon for suppressing the national-liberation strug- 
gle of the colonial and semi-colonial peoples. 

The press of the Socialist countries and progressive 
Western writers have thoroughly unmasked the true 
nature of the propaganda for such a war. It has been 
shown that local and limited wars under present con- 
ditions would be a prelude to an all-out rocket and 
nuclear war, a way for unleashing war. 

The proponents of the theory of limited warfare 
often refer to the experience of past ages when most 
wars were relatively limited in character. Such argu- 
ments, however, cannot withstand serious criticism. 
Limited wars were possible under entirely different 
economic, political and strategic conditions. As a rule, 
the restricted scale of these wars was due to the lack 
of sufficient strength and means to wage them. 

With the transition of capitalism to its imperialist 
stage, world wars became the major form of warfare. 
Wars that were limited in scale were in effect either 
a prelude to a world war or what might be considered 
a concluding phase of the latter. “When Defense 
Department spokesmen assert, as they have repeatedly 
done, that nuclear war can be limited, I feel very 
strongly that they should be challenged . . .” writes 
R. Lapp, U.S. atomic scientist. ‘ . confining the 
bomb to a local battlefield would be exceedingly difh- 
cult.” What a “local war” using only tactical atomic 
bombs against purely military objectives would be like 
could be seen from the results of a NATO military 
exercise described by the West German Der Spiegel. 
According to the magazine such an attack on West 
Germany, consisting of 263 atom bombs, would result, 
by conservative estimates, in civilian casualties 
amounting to 1,700,000 dead and 3,500,000 wounded. 
The radioactive effect of the bombs was not consid- 
ered. 

R. Osgood, the American author of the book Lim- 
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ited War, notes that “. . . the danger of unintentional 
total war lies not only in such direct provocation but 
also in the possibility of a limited war gradually grow- 
ing out of control.”® At the same time, he does not 
conceal that “the deliberate limitation of war assumes 
a conception of the relation between power and policy 
that is, in many ways, antithetical to American ideas 
and predisposition in foreign relations—so antithetical, 
in fact, that a sound strategy of limited war implies 
a basic revision of the traditional American approach 
to war.”’® 

Underlining the groundlessness of the idea of lim- 
ited warfare under present conditions Bernal writes: 

“So long as the potential for total destruction is 
there, the tendency to use it to redress the balance of 
the side temporarily worsted in limited warfare is likely 
to be overwhelming. At any rate, no one is prepared to 
trust that this temptation will be resisted: even the 
staunchest advocates of limited warfare demand the 
maintenance simultaneously of the whole apparatus 
for all-out inter-continental warfare as well. In other 
words, they wish to reduce the ill-effects of war by 
duplicating the means required to carry it out.” * And: 
“Much of the force behind the argument for limited 
war stems from the belief that it would be possible 
for the Western Powers to use nuclear weapons in 
conditions when the other side had not got them or 
would not use them.” ® 

The development of the technique of exterminating 
people has resulted in a situation that makes it impos- 
sible to resort to war to solve political disputes as was 
done throughout the history of mankind. A rocket and 
nuclear war is dangerous not only for the side subject 
to attack, but suicidal for the aggressor. 

{It is our opinion that, in terms of military technol- 
ogy, war as an instrument of policy is outliving itself. 
But this, obviously, does not in the least exclude the 
possibility that an aggressor can still unleash war, as 
the advancement of military technology, taken alone, 
cannot serve as a guarantee of peace on earth. The 
conclusion that war today is not fatally inevitable is 
based chiefly on an analysis of the social and political 
conditions which have emerged in the world. 

The classics of Marxism-Leninism have clearly dem- 
onstrated that historically war is of a transient nature, 
belonging to societies of class exploitation. War is 
alien to Socialist society by its very nature. Socialism 
and war are incompatible. Hence, the victory of So- 


*R. E. Osgood, Limited War, Chicago, 195, , p. 135. 
6 Ibid., p. 10. 

7]. D. Bernal, op. cit., p. 14. 

8 Ibid., p. 16. 
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Workers’ Parties, and the Peace Manifesto give the 
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cialism throughout the world will, so to speak, auto- 
matically eliminate war. 

However, a large part of the world is still dominated 
by capitalism, which is accustomed to solving its class 
problems by recourse to war. Can wars be eliminated 
under these conditions, and can this weapon be 
wrenched from the hands of the imperialist aggressors? 

The resolutions of the 20th and 21st congresses of 
the C.P.S.U., the Declaration of Communist and 


well-founded elucidation that under present condi- 
tions war is not inevitable, the outbreak of war can 
be prevented, peace can be safeguarded and consoli- 
dated. This magnificent idea has enormously intensi- 
fied the efforts of the broad masses in the struggle for 
peace and armed them with a clear perspective. 

If the forces of imperialism were to succeed in drag- 
ging the world into a new war, it would be a horrible 
catastrophe. ‘This should be remembered. But not in 
order to be seized with hopeless despair, to submis- 
sively throw up one’s hands and reconcile oneself to 
“fate.” This should be kept in mind in order to strug- 
gle more stubbornly and perseveringly for the scrap- 
ping of all armament, for outlawing war from human 
society, for peace throughout the world. 
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A JAPANESE INDUSTRIALIST 


TALKS WITH CHOU EN-LAI 


CHINA REVISITED 


Tetinoemhe Takashi 


Translated from #31-ti (The Asahi Journal), Japan, 
January 15, 1960 


Before the war, the 75-year-old author of this report on Red China directed 
Japanese-owned industries in those parts of Manchuria that he re-visited in 
October, 1960, the guest of Premier Chou En-lai. Since the war, Tatsunosuke 
Takasaki has become one of the leaders of Japan’s conservative Liberal- 
Democratic Party which holds a majority of seats in the Japanese Parliament 
and to which both Premier Ikeda and his predecessor, Premier Kishi, belong. 
Mr. Takasaki entered politics as Director General of the Economic Deliberation 
Agency and has several times held the positions of Director General of the 
Economic Planning Agency and Minister of International Trade and Industry. 
As a young man he organized the Oriental Can Manufacturing Company and 
during the war he headed the Manchurian Heavy Industry Corporation which 
played an important role in creating Manchuria’s heavy industry. Although an 
economic conservative and a political liberal who favors strong ties with the 
United States, Mr. Takasaki also advocates better relations between Japan and 
Red China, with special emphasis on increased trade between the two countries. 
The Asahi Journal from which his report is translated is a weekly publication, 
edited by Hitoshi Wada. It was founded two years ago by the great Asahi 
publishing house which issues daily newspapers, with a combined nationwide 
circulation of four million, from five of Japan’s leading cities, as well as 
various weeklies and more specialized monthlies and quarterlies. 


IN APRIL, 1955, I attended the Bandung Confer- 
ence in Indonesia as a representative of Japan. It was 
then that Chou En-lai, who represented Communist 
China, invited me to visit his country: “The heavy 
industry which you left behind in Manchuria is de- 
veloping splendidly. How about coming to take a 
look at it?” 

I told him that I would like to see how my ‘chil- 
dren’ were getting along, and accepted with pleasure. 
But the incident at Nagasaki in the Spring of 1958 
when the Communist Chinese flag was desecrated, 
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led to a crisis in Sino-Japanese relations, and 
when I was wondering what could be done, 
Kenzo Matsumura went to China himself in late 
1959. “Relations between China and Japan are very 
bad,” said Premier Chou to Mr. Matsumara. “The 
two governments are not on speaking terms. If only 
somebody like the late Shozo Murata would come. 
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“How about Takasaki?” ‘ 
“Yes, he would be fine.” 
That is how I came to visit China. 
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What I most wanted to see were China’s industrial 
establishments especially those in Manchuria. I there- 


_ fore asked permission to take with me certain execu- 
tives and engineers in the fields of textiles, machin- 
ery, chemicals, shipbuilding, farm goods processing, 
"and the like. My request was approved; I was advised 
_ not to bring newspaper reporters. 


I left Japan on October 8, 1960, and received an 


_ unexpectedly warm welcome. Members of the For- 


eign Affairs Institute greeted me at the border. We 
went to Kuangchou by a special train, stayed there 
overnight, and flew to Peking on the 10th. On the 
llth, Premier Chou invited us to dine with leading 
Chinese experts on Japanese affairs at the newly built 
People’s Hall. We all met with the Premier at about 
half past five. 

It was five years since I had last seen Chou and 
he looked no older. 

“I have been acquainted with Mr. Takasaki since 
the Bandung Conference,” said the Premier in the 
speech he made at dinner. “At Bandung we agreed 
on ten principles; however, these principles have not 
been carried out well. On the whole there is no rea- 
som why relations between China and Japan should 
not return to normal. ‘The present situation is not the 
fault of the Chinese and I am glad to welcome Mr. 
Takasaki in order to solve this problem.” When my 
turn came, I expressed regret at the misunderstand- 
ings that existed between our two countries. “Al- 
though Premier Chou has said that China is not re- 
sponsible for the present situation, I too would like 
to make clear that the fault does not lie with us.” I 
continued: “I have come here, hoping that in talking 
with Premier Chou, I can find out whose responsi- 
bility it is. I am an old man of 75, but I consider it 


_ my life’s work to restore amicable relations between 


Japan and China. I hope you will cooperate.” My 
speech was well received, and the next morning at 
ten o'clock Chou and I conferred alone. 

“The United States-Japanese Security Pact shows 
hostility toward China,” he began. “The Kishi cabi- 
net fell when the people of Japan showed their dis- 
satisfaction with it. We pay tribute to the Japanese 
people for this accomplishment and hope they will 
increase their efforts in this direction.” 

“Nonsense!” I replied, “Have I to come to China 


_ to correct your thinking concerning this matter? No- 


body in Japan ever thought of joining hands with 
the United States in the Security Pact in order to 
Wage war on your country and the USSR. Mr. Kishi 


| has also stated that this was not his intention.” 


“Then why,” Chou asked, “did Japan sign a mili- 
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tary alliance with the United States?” 

“Japan did not sign anything of the sort. Japan 
concluded an unconditional peace treaty when it lost 
the war. From then on the Security Pact developed 
naturally, as a scab develops after a wound. The scab 
will disappear of itself if left alone, and in point of 
fact America’s armed forces in Japan are dwindling 
away; the scab is dropping off by itself. Moreover, 
there will be no need for such a pact when the United 
Nations becomes sufficiently strong. But if we remove 
the scab now, by force, the blood will flow, we shall 
need bandages, and there will be danger of infection.” 
cuou: “The scab is too big. Furthermore, the 
United States has infected it with awful germs. It will 
eventually kill your country. We shall not operate 
or even inoculate. ‘That would be intervention; but 
maybe you had better take the necessary measures 
yourself.” 

TAKASAKI: “Thank you, but you needn’t worry. Yet, 
for you to talk that way amounts to intervention. 
You should leave the matter to Japan.” 


cuou: “It is very disturbing to your neighbors. f * 


am afraid that big scab wil} »ecome an agent of Amer- 
ica in its attack on Chit. Could you remove it as 
soon as possible?” 

TAKASAKI: “Don’t worry! It is for Japan’s own de- 
fense and will disappear when the proper time comes. 
I wish you would leave it to us.” The discussion con- 
tinued along these lines, getting nowhere, until we 
turned to trade. 

cHou: “It is natural that trade should be conducted 
on the basis of mutual understanding.” 

TAKASAKI: ““T’o make official agreements, I think we 
must first restore normal diplomatic relations between 
our two countries. Why make agreements without 
normalizing relations?” 

cHou: “Trade will be impossible until normal rela- 
tions are restored. Full-scale trade must, of course, 
await official agreements, and that must wait upon 
the restoration of normal diplomatic relations. First, 
however, small-scale trade could begin between a few 
private Japanese concerns and my country’s public 
enterprises.” 

TAKASAKI: “Would you regard all the Japanese com- 
panies which would like to trade with your country 
as friendly companies?” 

cHou: “All we need would be assurance that they 
accept China’s three diplomatic principles.” 
TAKASAKI: “That will be difficult if you disapprove 
of all assurances except those given by the Socialist 
or Communist Party. Would you accept assurance 
given by me, Takasaki, a supporter of the Security 
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Pact and a member of the Liberal-Democratic Party?” 
cHou: “That’s all right.” 

Getting down to specifics, we decided to start on a 
small scale; large-scale trade would involve too much 
money and we wanted to avoid recriminations. 

“If it is permissible,” I asked, “I would like to re- 
quest that a Japanese airplane take us home. I would 
rather not return by way of Hong Kong.” He replied, 
“That won’t do. The aviation problem should be 
cleared up, by agreements between the two govern- 
ments. We cannot make any exception.” So it 
couldn’t be done. 

We both felt the same way about ultimate cooper- 
ation between China and Japan. However since we 
found no common ground with reference to the Se- 
curity Pact and relations with the United States, we 
agreed to postpone discussion of this problem. Finally 
I suggested that I see Manchuria first and that we 
renew our talks later. I entered Manchuria on the 
14th. 

I received cordial treatment throughout my trip to 
Manchuria. They provided me with a doctor, and a 
special train carried us to Harbin, Changch’un, Shen- 
yang, Wushun, Anshan, and Dairen. 

Industrialization is progressing very rapidly, 
throughout Manchuria. When we Japanese operated 
Anshan’s Iron Manufacturing Company, we could 
produce only 1.3 million tons of pig iron a year. It 
now produces six million tons. 

Imported Russian techniques may account for such 
rapid industrialization, but we cannot admire every- 
thing about their steel manufacturing equipment. For 
instance, they cannot make galvanized iron sheets. I 
also question their wisdom in manufacturing trucks 
with gasoline engines. China has enough coal but 
lacks oil. Diesel-powered trucks would therefore prove 
more efficient. I also noticed that in the port of 
Dairen where they can get a 13,000 ton freighter 
launched in two months, they need more than a year 
to finish the job. Perhaps they have yet to learn how 
to operate Russian machinery. 

We also saw the factory which used to belong to 
the Sumitomo Electric Wire Company. Although the 
coal output had increased, its eficiency seemed to me 
poor. The coal mine of Wushun is now producing 
about twenty million tons a year. Here the efficiency 
has improved, but it is strip mining. 

These factories employ a surprisingly large number 
of workers, in fact women are said to constitute about 
30 percent of the total labor force in auto factories 
where they earn the same starting salaries (thirty- 
three yuan a month) as the men. The average month- 
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ly wage is seventy-four yuan, the equivalent of 10,000 
yen in Japanese money or about 28 US dollars. When f 


we Japanese controlled Manchuria, no women worked 


in its factories. A remarkable change has taken place, f 
The woman interpreter who guided me told me f 


that she put her baby in a nursery while she worked. 
I asked her whether or not she had lost motherly 
feeling toward her baby, but it appears she had not. 


I saw many mothers taking their children home from 7 


the nurseries after finishing their day’s work. They 


all looked happy. The children, whose faces used to f 


be gloomy appeared wreathed in smiles. 


When I returned to Peking, Premier Chou wanted | 
to see me again. I told him that I had learned two f 


great facts about China. “First, your country has put 
forth great efforts and you have built up the indus- 


tries to an admirable extent during the past ten years, f 


It is splendid for China to accomplish this by unit- 
ing the whole nation for one purpose. Yet it is also 
surprising to discover how widespread is the belief 
that Japan is preparing to attack China by means of 
the Security Pact with the United States.” 


When I spoke to Mr. Tadayuki Furumi (former f 
Deputy Director of the Bureau of General Affairs of F 


Manchukuo), he expressed satisfaction with his treat- 


ment. “I built this prison,” he told me. “It must have 
been my fate to be imprisoned here myself. The pun- § 
ishment I have been receiving has been too lenient F 
considering what we did to the Chinese when we f 


were building Manchukuo. You should not attempt 
to lighten my sentence. I am satisfied with my food 
as well as with everything else.” He actually repeated 


what the Chinese kept telling me: “Please abolish 


the Japanese-American Security Pact.” When I told 
Premier Chou that Mr. Furumi had told me the same 


thing that he did, Chou was delighted, adding “He f 


probably did.” 


I reported to Premier Chou my impressions of § 


Manchuria. Since he wanted to hear criticism rather 
than complimentary remarks, I told him frankly that 


I thought the worst weaknesses stemmed from put: 
ting politics ahead of economics. Why launch a ship § 
in two months simply for propaganda purposes and [| 
then keep it in dock for a year? A ship should be §f 


launched in order to sail. Why can’t you join hands 


with Japan, I asked? It is because you are using Soviet F 


machinery and relying solely upon the Soviet Union. 


I also asked him why they were manufacturing trucks 7 
with gasoline engines which were entirely imprac 


tical in Manchuria. The Premier was extremely 


pleased with my comments and at the dinner party ; 


that evening he said, “We are criticised by Mr. Taka- 
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saki very. severely. It is, however, the criticism of an 
expert and will benefit our construction.” 

The textile industry, in Loyang, which I also visited, 
is marvelous. The communes have improved the cot- 
ton fibre by making it as much as an inch long, like the 
fibre of Egyptian cotton. Because the Indian or Amer- 
ican cotton, which we import, is harvested by ma- 
chines, it is unavoidably mixed with cotton leaves. 
Chinese cotton, on the other hand, is very, very clean 
because it has been hand-picked. All the textile ma- 
chinery has been manufactured in Shanghai. The fac- 
tories Operate as they do in Japan. Although the 
buildings have no air-conditioners like those in Japan, 
they are spacious and the finished goods are really 
splendid. 

The quality of Chinese textile products is so excel- 
lent that I do not think we can export textile ma- 
chines to China. I should prefer to buy their cotton 
which will be produced in great quantity, as the Chi- 
nese plan to devote ten per cent of their arable land 
to cotton. Only this one industry has achieved great 
success. The others seemed to me still in the process 
of development. 

Generally speaking, China today resembles Japan 
under the Tojo Cabinet during the war. Although 
there are no extremely poor people. It is rather dreary 
to live in a society where women do not even put a 
little powder on their faces. In some places food 
shortages have fostered anti-Communism, but as far 
as I could see, China seems likely to remain a unified 
nation. Her people have been trained that way. If 
there is no war for ten years, and there must not be 
one, China’s future will be great whether the Japa- 
nese like it or not. 

Yet I wonder whether or not the Chinese Com- 
munists will continue in the future to think as they 
are doing now. During the war, I visited the Soviet 
Union which closely resembled the China of today. 
I visited the USSR again in 1958 and 1960. Each 
time I went, it looked different. The appearance of 
the towns improved, department stores flourished, 
women began to use cosmetics. Surprisingly, too, 
churches were prospering. In a Moscow convent 
where Chekhov lies buried, beautiful mausolea have 
been built. In general, this tendency began to appear 
in 1950. I asked my interpreter, a student of Moscow 
University: “Lenin said religion is an opiate. What 
has happened?” He replied, “I think something like 
that is necessary because, as science progresses, we 
know more about the weakness of human beings.” 


| As for the building of mausolea: “It is because we are 


concerned about what happens after death.” 
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On the other hand, today in China they are dig- 
ging up the graves. All the graveyards near Kuang- 
chou have been converted to potato fields. They have 
also dug up the thirteen mausolea of the Ming Dy- 
nasty outside Peking, revealing so-called underground 
palaces. Even the skulls of the Emperors go on dis- 
play. Human thinking changes over the years. I be- 
lieve that in due time the Chinese will think as the 
Russians do today. I think it is wrong to say that capi- 
talism and communism can never get along with each 
other and that, therefore, war is inevitable. 

Forty-three years after the Russian Revolution, 
Prime Minister Khrushchev speaks of peaceful co- 
existence. I feel rather hopeful that someday the 
Chinese will think the same way. China’s leaders are 
now turning the eyes of the people to enemies abroad 
in order to unify them at home. Outside there is a 
wolf in the guise of America. Japan, which has already 
invaded China, will come again. So pull together, be 
patient. That is what they seem to be saying. 

Frankly, the Chinese would get along better with 
Japanese goods and Japanese techniques than with 
the expensive goods they are buying from the Soviet 
Union. In my opinion, it is more difficult for the Chi- 
nese to ally with the Soviet Union than with Amer- 
ica. The Chinese themselves do not think much today 
of the technical assistance they have received from 
the Soviets. In a factory, they often repeat, “This fac- 
tory has been completed with the technical assist- 
ance of our comrades, the Soviets.” But, if you ask 
them “Do you now want Soviet technical assistance,” 
their answer is “No!” 

Toward the end of my talk with Premier Chou, we 
discussed why China and Japan cannot join hands. 

“It is because China and America are not on 
friendly terms,” I said. “The Chinese accuse the 
Americans of being imperialists and aggressors. Tell 
me, then, when has the United States been an aggres- 
sor in China?” 

“America must stop helping Taiwan,” Chou te- 
plied. 

“Then, why did you become an ally of America 
during the war against Japan?” I said. 

I believe that the Japanese should not speak ill of 
America while visiting China today, but praise it. In 
the same way, when we visit the United States we 
should not always denounce China. I believe we 
should say that in accordance with our policy we 
Japanese sincerely hope for peaceful relations among 
America, China and the Soviet Union. 

With reference to the Taiwan problem I said, 
“There is no difference in our attitude toward you 
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and our attitude toward the Chinese in Taiwan. Since 
Japan has returned the island to your country, we 
have no right to say anything about it. It is up to 
you to unify the whole country. Nevertheless, we 
hope you will not resort to war.” 

Chou replied: “We shall not return to war. Just 
as Manchuria naturally came back to us after fifty 
years, we believe that we will get Taiwan back natu- 
tally in due time.” 

All of which suggests that it would be best not to 
bring up the Taiwan question. That will only make 
it more difficult to solve peacefully. 

I told him, “We hope that the United States and 
China will get along peacefully. Japanese statesmen 
must govern realistically regardless of who is in power. 
When Japan was fighting the Americans twenty years 
ago, we called them ‘Anglo-American devils.’ After 
severely defeating the Japanese, the Americans have 
treated Japan generously and our living standards are 
higher than they were before the war. One of the 
tasks of Japanese statesmen is to re-establish relations 


between China and Japan with the consent of Amer. 
ica; and your saying Kishi is bad, has not helpe ..” 
The Prime Minister said: “You have given us some 
very useful advice.” In the same way, I also hope that 
Mr. Ikeda will now try to refrain from making such 
statements as “they are liars” or “peaceful co-existence 
is nothing more nor less than another form of class 
struggle.” 

When I saw Premier Khrushchev in 1960,(he told 
me that he wanted more machinery for development 
and he wanted more generators. It makes no sense 
for the Soviets to sell generators to China. China 
should buy its generators from Japan. Don’t talk 
about politics and economics as two different things, 
If you want to do business, go ahead. Doing business 
in that way becomes a kind of political action. We 
should do it. Let us view things in a wider context, 

Let us behave in a more relaxed fashion. Let us 
get along with one another with less formality. Of 
that I am firmly convinced. 


TRANSLATED BY James Morley and Kyotsu Hori 
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EDWARD 


ANAND. ELIZABETH 


Castnova 


Translated from L’ESPRESSO, 27 November 1960 


and 4 December 1960 


“Exiled, isolated among the barbarians of Dux”, as he himself said, Casanova 
gave over his last years to writing. There, as the librarian of the Count of 
Waldstein, he wrote his Memoirs and a long, Utopian tale, Icosameron, which 
he hoped would bring him immortality. Printed in Prague in 1788, this 1650 
page work was coldly received by the elegant world to which it was addressed. 
Its lack of success can, in part, be attributed to its long philosophic 
digressions, which had passed out of fashion in a world feeling 
the first shocks of the French Revolution. 

Recently, Giacinto Spagnoletti prepared a new edition of this long-for- 
gotten work, reducing it to about one-third its original size by excision 


of the philosophic asides. 


As J. Rodolfo Wilcock says in Il Mondo of February 14, 1961, Casanova 
intended to create a world which, like that of Swift, could offer lessons to the real 
world. Through lack more of technique than of imagination, the story of 
Edward and Elizabeth does not reach this level, though it served to sharpen 
Casanova’s narrative line for the subsequent Memoirs. 


“RICHARD SCHARP”, Edward began, “an uncle 
on the maternal side, spent his life sailing the seas 
and visiting unknown peoples in distant regions. On 
his return from each trip, he would come to visit his 
sister, our mother. With an abundance of detail, he 
would relate ali the interesting and rare things that 
he had seen and the dangers which he had escaped. 
We used to listen with the greatest attention, with so 
live an interest that our desire to travel with him was 
soon born and rooted strongly in our hearts. Eliza- 
beth and I told Father and Mother about this desire, 
begging them so persistently, that finally they decided 
to let us have our way. 

“Thus it was that our uncle, with Lord Howard’s 
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permission, decided to take us with him on a trip. 

“Ten days after the March equinox in 1553, we 
sailed from Plymouth on the Wolsey, named in honor 
of the Cardinal who was the King’s advisor at the 
time. Two other reserve vessels sailed with ours. ‘The 
aim of Lord Howard, commander of the little fleet, 
was to discover new lands towards the North Pole. 
When we weighed anchor there was a rumor, I recall, 
that Cranmer, the Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
about to publish the decree annulling King Henry’s 
marriage to Catherine of Aragon. 

“During the first months the sailing was good, but 
towards the end of April contrary winds beset us and 
we were blown off course for more than three weeks. 
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In the middle of May, with a favorable wind, we 
aimed towards northern Iceland. Having anchored in 
its most northerly port, we went ashore for new pro- 
visions and a change from shipboard life. Thus we 
were able to observe Mount Ecla, a short distance 
from the sea, which continuously spews out tongues 
of flame, frequently causing fires over a large sur- 
rounding area. Torrents of lava poured from its sum- 
mit, burning the earth and covering it with black 
ashes and pumice. When the wind blows from the 
southeast, which the people of the region call the 
sirocco, the volcano is calm. 





**L*ESPRESSO’’, ROME 


“The people are superstitious and believe that the 
volcano is one of the mouths of Hell. So strong is 
this belief that they claim that they have seen with 
their own eyes bands of devils enter, often bearing 
the souls of the damned impaled on their tridents, 
and reappearing a short while later to resume the 
hunt. They say, besides, that these souls are con- 
demned to cold, a burning cold—which, from the 
point of view of physics, is not impossible. Icelanders 
have no money of any sort and their commerce is 
based on barter. They also have a strange practice: a 
market to rent out their daughters, when they are not 
homely, for a determined time and price to be agreed 
upon. Both contracting parties agree that the girl is 
not to leave a given area. The clan is very considerate 
of those who become pregnant. 
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“We were also able to talk with some self-styled : 


wise men; these proclaimed themselves masters of 
certain familiar spirits who, during the night, would 
give them good advice—advice which they sell to the 
curious the same way they sell the wind to ship cap- 
tains. These wind merchants are considered great wiz- 
ards. They all play chess: a game which they declare 
they learned from a certain Palamedes, who taught 
it to Icelanders before the Trojan War. 

“On the eighth day we sailed with a southeast wind 


in the poop carrying us directly towards Greenland. | 
Halfway there we caught sight of the “Gundebiurnes 
Skeer,” islands inhabited by bears, and therefore, in- | 


accessible to sailors. In the same part of the sea, a 


fearful monster, called Haffstramb, was pointed out [| 


to us: it had a long, pointed head, very broad shoul- 
ders, enormous arms and no hands. Afterwards, still 
in the same area, we saw the monster Margugner 


emerge from the waters up to his navel: he had the | 


breasts of a woman, long hair, and growing out of his 
shoulders were two trunks resembling arms with large 
hands, the fingers of which were webbed like a duck’s 
feet. ‘They were playing about, eating fish they caught 
in their fists. The third monster which the old sailors 
of the Wolsey pointed out to us was the surprising 
Hafgierdinguer whose three heads are nothing other 
than mountains of water forming a triangle very dan- 
gerous to navigation. 

“We entered into the Polar Circle, and after three 
weeks of calm, early in August, with a light breeze 
behind us, we reached the Arctic Ocean. In this sea- 


son the air is so clear that we could observe with a | 


telescope the two Bears and the seven stars which 


form the tail of Ursus Minor. The Stella Polaris could 7 


be distinguished perfectly. 

“Lord Howard told us that he hoped to explore the 
unknown lands inhabited by the Hyperboreans, who 
range towards the northern boundaries of Tartary and 
Asiatic Russia. After a short time we rounded the 
North Cape and set the bow in the direction of New 
Zemblia; but contrary winds, which blew without 
respite for a week, forced us away from the ice zone 
and did not let up until we had reached the coast of 
Norway, where we were becalmed. We now found 
ourselves between the little island of Vero and the 
southern tip of Lofoten, at 68° longitude and between 
15° and 16° latitude. 

“On the morning of the 28th of August we sud- 
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denly discovered we were in the grip of a current © 
which pulled us irresistibly towards an abyss. The | 


crew were convinced we were in immediate danger of 
death. They all cried in anguish: “The Maelstrond! 
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The Maelstrond!’ This is the name of a whirlpool 
about six miles in circumference and from whose cen- 
ter rises the rock Muske. The magnetic force of the 
Maelstrond is so great that it will swallow any solid 
body in its vicinity. 

“Elizabeth and I were standing on the bridge, by 
the gunwale to which was lashed a lead box which 
one of the ship’s officers carried with him on every 
trip. 

“This strange fellow used to say that in case he 
died of sickness during the trip this box would be his 
coffin. Even the largest sea-beasts would not be able 
to eat his corpse, and so he would present himself 
intact on Judgment Day to submit his accounts to the 
Creator. This sarcophagus-trunk could hold the mor- 
tal remains of twelve men if properly arranged. . . . 
Each side of the box was bored through by two holes 
about the size of a guinea and each hole contained a 
lens eight inches thick, so installed that anyone tak- 
ing hold of the end protruding two inches inside the 
box, could extract or easily maneuver it. The lens was 
threaded, and its surface was so strong that it could 
resist the blow of any solid body. 

“Inside, along each of the two lateral walls, was a 
row of twelve Moroccan leather pockets, well-filled 
and secured with drawstrings, like a purse. Twelve 
contained bottles of water and alcohol. In the others 
were a compass, an atlas, a Latin Bible, two pairs of 
pistols with powder and balls, a case with surveyor’s 
instruments, another with surgical instruments, India 
ink, a pox of pastels and pliers of various sizes. Af- 
fixed to one corner, there was a lodestone, boxed in 
metal, and so large that I am sure no one had seen 
one that size before. 

“Well then, in the fearful confusion in which we 
all found ourselves, the sailors hurriedly lowered the 
longboats into the sea, hoping to escape death by row- 
ing. We noticed considerable activity on the two 
vessels following us; they were trying to come to our 
aid, for not only did they hear our anguished cries, 
they were able to see us, since it was daylight and we 
were but a short distance away. 

“The Wolsey no longer obeyed its rudder and she 
moved in a continuous spiral without being able to 
get out of it, just like a top. Spinning ever more 
quickly, the ship settled lower in the water as though 
she were overloaded or drawn downwards by a hidden 
force on the bottom of the sea. From all sides one 
could hear the cries: “We are lost! There is no more 
hope! God have mercy on us!’ 

“By now all the cannons had been jettisoned, and 
just when two sailors were going to cut the ropes 
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which held the heavy sarcophagus some others behind 
us, intent on their own activity, inadvertently tripped 
us with a hawser, so that Elizabeth and I, who were 
holding one another fast, were accidentally thrown 
into the box. We struck the iron brace rod which 
held the lid open; it fell and so we remained closed 
inside. 

“Overcome as we were by terror, nothing more 
could surprise us. The ropes must have been cut at 
the same instant, for immediately afterwards we were 
aware of the fateful plunge. We went down in silence, 
almost petrified. We were about to die, but hardly 
conscious of it, since our wits were numbed. The in- 
stant before dropping into the abyss, we could still 
distinguish the light which entered through the lenses, 
but the darkness descended immediately. Our new 
house sank steadily. In fact, its weight more than any 
specific attraction dragged it down. We are the only 
ones who can testify to the Maelstrond’s force of at- 
traction... 

“We first noticed that we were in a cold sweat and 
then, after about ten minutes, our hearts began beat- 
ing rapidly; certainly’'we were not comfortable in that 
infected air. Breathing became difficult; finally a 
drowsiness which seemed immortal seized us, and we 
fell asleep. 

“We woke suddenly, because of sharp blows to the 
box. Once again we were filled with anguish: to him 
who faces an inevitable and close death nothing is 
indifferent. 

“Following one of the blows, we had the definite 
sensation of falling into an enormous void. What gave 
us this certainty was the force of gravity within the 
box. In fact, we experienced no further blows, but in 
addition we had no feeling of stability; we seemed to 
be floating. After several seconds, came the shock of a 
real collision, so violent that we were afraid our bones 
were broken. We found ourselves on our backs. Cer- 
tain that we were no longer in the water, we un- 
screwed two lenses to refresh the air. Outside was the 
thickest darkness. Then the blows began again, so 
strong that we were afraid of being thrown out. We 
rolled over and over as though down the sides of a 
precipice, tumbling in all directions. Had they not 
been secured in their pockets, all our provisions and 
other objects would have been broken. 

“Finally the rolling along on solid matter ended. 
The box now was still spinning but without any 
bumping; we deduced therefrom that we were per- 
haps crossing a stratum of air, and the supposition 
drove us to unscrew two other lenses. A breath of 
fresh air struck us, but because of its intense cold we 
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immediately put three lenses back. In fact, we shiv- 
ered as though in high fever. 

“A final enormous shock stopped us. We struck 
against the inner walls so violently that our insides 
were almost squeezed out. Fortunately we did not hit 
our heads. 

“A fissure had however opened, because we moved 
immediately from darkness to light: a reddish, blind- 
ing light. So brilliant was it that we managed to keep 
our eyes open only for seconds at a time. Then, get- 
ting used to it, we began to examine our situation 
through the lenses: all that one could see was a dense, 
burning atmosphere. If only it had merely looked like 
fire! Nevertheless, after unscrewing four lenses, we 
kept the holes open for a few minutes, and this was 
sufficient time for us to regain the strength which we 
needed. 

“We began to fall again, and in this new atmos- 
phere we clove the air without spinning. The clocks 
indicated a quarter to twelve. We had made the jour- 
ney in an hour and a half! We drank some water, but 
it only served to increase our sweating. We were float- 
ing in a fiery element, in unbearable heat. We put 
back the lenses, and then immediately took them out 
again, feeling that we were suffocating: the burning 
air was killing us. We literally swam in our sweat. 
The box must have been extraordinarily hot on the 
outside, and we were afraid that it might melt. And 
suddenly a strong wind blew through the holes; our 
sweating ceased and our clothes rapidly dried, though 





the heat continued. 

“In this frightening situation, we were constantly 
amazed and preoccupied by the different intensities 
of the gravitational force upon our bodies, making us 
aware of the different movements of the box and, at 
the same time, of changes in direction. Now we were 
on our bellies, now on our feet, now on our heads— 
like Chelsea acrobats—glad only that these different 
positions lasted a short time. I believe also that the 
box, going through this singular matter, lost consid- 
erable weight, since its movement had become so 
slow and uncertain: like a buoy, half afloat, half im- 
mersed. 

“Finally a change in the color of the air and a de- 
crease in the heat convinced us that we were going 
through a new atmosphere. Little by little our vital 
forces returned. You can scarcely imagine, gentlemen, 
the joy, the almost voluptuous pleasure one feels 
when, believing he is about to die, one finds an un- 
expected promise of life. 

“The air through which we were now travelling 
with greater velocity was still lighted, by the brilliance 
of that which we had left behind. And so, not with- 
out courage, we awaited the fulfillment of our des- 
tiny, if ever we were to reach the end of the preci- 
pice. Since we no longer spun around on our own 
axis, we did not feel that we were following an orbit 
which might have rendered our course eternal. I knew 
enough of physics not to exclude a possibility of that 
sort... 
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“We moved now in the face of a strong wind blow- 
ing up from below. We no longer descended perpen- 
dicularly but obliquely, for the earth and rocks which 
we glimpsed swept by always on the same side, every 
time we hoped to come to rest upon it. Finally, we 
were certain that the earth was not below but lateral 
to us; there was, therefore, no other hope of being 
stopped than by some outcropping. But would we be 
stopped or would we continue to roll? A hundred 
paces above the earth, the box began to revolve. An 
unexpected cold began to chill us and we put back 
the lenses, except for the two sheltered from the wind. 
We rapidly approached the earth. 

“Suddenly we struck something solid which, how- 
ever, yielded, breaking up. Immediately afterwards the 
box began to revolve slowly, with ourselves immobile 
inside, suspended in the air, not touching the sides 
with our bodies. It was a sort of very quick but au- 
thentic ecstasy; and we thought we would remain that 
way for eternity, had something unimaginable not oc- 
curred. 

“In that short moment, in fact, the large lodestone 
which happened to be under me, rose like lightning, 
fetching me a crack on the elbow, and stuck to the 
upperside of the box. Immediately afterwards we were 
on our heads, and the lodestone dropped down again. 
We, however, remained upside down, wondering at a 
strange red light which filtered through the lenses. 
We gathered our strength to right ourselves and we 
noticed that the lodestone remained attached to the 
lead wall by virtue of some mysterious force of attrac- 
tion. Since no light showed through the two lenses 
on the bottom, the box was obviously resting on 
something solid. 

“The first thing we did was to unscrew one of the 
lenses, but with considerable consternation we saw a 
clear red water pour in through the hole. I quickly 
put the lens back, not without first tasting the water. 
My sister was equally curious, and, in fact, we found 
it better than the water of the Thames. 

“The unexpected change in our situation relieved 
our souls. We drank a little aquavite, flattering our- 
selves that Providence, after helping us escape so 
many dangers, would find a way of getting us out of 
this one too. It should not, however, delay its inter- 
vention, 

“Since our legs would not support us, we sat on 
our haunches. And then, at the peak of our near 
agony, we saw two creatures, red in color and com- 
pletely naked, make three or four turns round the box. 
As they approached, they examined it attentively and 
touched the glass of the lenses. Certainly we would 
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not have been astonished had they been fish, but 
great was our surprise when we saw that they were 
small creatures, similar in form to ourselves, appar- 
ently males, although from their breasts it might have 
been better to call them females. Their heads were 
covered by a sort of little cap, which was high on the 
forehead, and then descended on the sides down be- 
low the ears. 

“They communicated with gestures and then went 
away. About ten minutes later they returned accom- 
panied by similar beings, but different in color. They 
were not more than two feet tall. Together they began 
to re-examine the box, and then, in order to stimulate 
their curiosity further, we unscrewed and screwed 
back some of the lenses. Both groups went away, but 
this going and coming seemed a good omen. 

“In less than a quarter of an hour, in fact, we were 
surrounded by an incredible number of these beings, 
in every color except white and black. Most were 
multi- colored; the red ones, similar in form to the 
first which we had seen, were the rarest. The shape 
of their small bodies was not different from ours and 
their appearance was very gracious. They seemed to 
be between ten and twelve years old, despite the fact 
that their height was that of a suckling. Their hair 
was short and curly and as vari-colored as their skins; 
the red ones, for example, had a pleasant, light green 
hair. All wore that sort of cap which I have described, 
whose maximum width at the center of the forehead 
was two inches, and which narrowed as it descended 
toward the ears where it ended. We learned later that 
this cap is actually a part of their bodies. 

“These gentle creatures swam like fish, without 
need of tail or fins: they moved their hands, kicked, 
and flashed by with such ease that water seemed 
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to be their true element. We noticed the interest with 
which two of these—red ones—observed the move- 
ments of a companion’s hands when he touched the 
outer surface of the lenses. Believing that we had 
guessed the subject of their discussions, we screwed 
the lenses in and out, and at the sight of this marvel 
they must have thought that the box was some gigan- 
tic animal or that it contained living creatures. ‘Their 
gestures were so rapid and varied that we. assumed 
they must have a special language for communicating 
under water. The two red ones approached the mov- 
ing lenses, and stopped to examine them. These red 
creatures seemed more important than the others, 
judging by the respect shown them and the quickness 
with which they were provided a place of observation. 

“As we came to know later thev established that 
the box was inhabited and that it had prodigiously 
sprung from the chaos of the Immense Matter. ‘The 
Immense Matter, according to the Megamicri, is the 
Universe: an infinite, thick mud, whose center is 
everywhere and whose periphery is nowhere. With 
such a system, their world has always, and will con- 
tinue to move through this mud universe, but in ir- 
regular fashion, since, despite its weight, it cannot 
gravitate directly to any center. 

“When the two red beings moved, the others fol- 
lowed. There must have been about ten thousand of 
them. I should now describe to you how our salvation 
depended upon the reasoning of these two red beings, 
which I learned about as soon as I knew their lan- 
guage. 

“Convinced that there were living beings inside the 
box, they assumed that if they could provide us the 
opportunity to express ourselves we would be able to 
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indicate our needs and tell them what brought us 
there and who we were. After this intelligent and hu- 
mane reasoning, not unallied with a natural curiosity, 
they made the decision to which we owe our lives. 

“Presently we saw two of these little creatures ar- 
rive and dash to the roof of the box, while myriads of 
others flashed about. The first gripped the end of a 
thick rope, presumably long enough to reach the sur- 
face of the water, which was nowhere in sight. The 
other carried a square box containing various tools. 

“The one with the rope began to busy himself at 
one of the lenses in the roof, and a short while later 
the light was blocked off. The significance of this op- 
eration escaped us; through the other lens we watched 
the two little men disappear vertically, holding the 
cord as they rose. Nothing then seemed more natural 
than the decision to unscrew the lens which no longer 
gave light. After we had removed it we found about a 
foot of rope attached to the glass, and we would have 
pulled the rope in further had not the progressive in- 
crease in its diameter stopped us. It seemed clear that 
the Megamicri’s plan was to pull us up. However, con- 
sidering solely the disproportion between the weight 
of the box and the means adopted, the plan was 
bound to fail; moreover we were anything but certain 
of being able to stave off death for the time the opera- 
tion would require. 

“With these somber reflections, I decided to te 
move the cord from the lens, but I was not successful 
because it was so strongly attached. Thev had used a 
gum similar in appearance to our mastic, which they 
obtained from lentisks. Consequently, I cut it with a 
knife. We saw with surprise that it was not a rope, 
but a sort of rigid tube: a conduit in fact. You can 
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imagine our joy and tears of relief when we felt a 
breath of air come from above and, in an instant, 
freed from our thin atmosphere of the miasma, our 
strength was restored. But we could not understand 
how these beings, who remained in the water like fish, 
completely at ease without air, could have guessed our 
extreme need for it. Because, indeed, not once did the 
idea strike us that they had done all this to provide 
us the means for speaking with them. 

“Suddenly a sort of song began to warble from the 
tube, and we immediately put our ears to it. Several 
times we heard pleasant preludes, similar to the night- 
ingale’s song without understanding what it meant. 
After all, in our desperate situation, we really did not 
know what to make of the music. 

“Our liberators frequently came back down, waited 
on the box, then reascended in order to make us un- 
derstand their aim. Useless. In any case, how could 
we ever have thought of speaking English into the 
tube? Since it was music, my sister, who had a very 
pleasant voice, began to trill into the tube. No reply. 
About four uneventful hours passed, until finally we 
saw a crowd descend towards us. 

“Many carried tools whose use we were not able to 
fathom. ‘They gathered around the box, obeying the 
gestures of two yellow ones who appeared to be giving 
orders. The assistants began to bore holes in the two 
faces of the box parallel to the banks of the river. 
These they then caught with hooks equipped with 
tings through which they threaded a thin, tough rope. 
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Then a hundred Megamicri, each grasping the end of 
a rope, swam towards the surface, dividing themselves 
in two squadrons; one to the right and one to the left. 

“We learned later that, once on land, they fastened 
the ropes to cranes situated on the two banks. In fact, 
they operated the cranes with such ability that two 
hours after the beginning of their ingenious operation, 
we reached the surface, without once losing our bal- 
ance. 

“Our first impression was a ray of sunlight entering 
through a lens above our heads. This ray, perfectly 
vertical, showed us that at that moment and in that 
region in which God had thrust us it was high noon. 
Fight hours had therefore passed since the Maelstrond 
had swallowed us; up above it would be night. Useless 
calculations now, since we were inside the globe, after 
having passed through its various atmospheres at the 
highest speed possible. 

“The cranes were of no further service; the box 
was now half immersed. The banks of the river rose 
only a few feet above the surface of the water, and 
more than half the ropes lay parallel to the river bed. 
We took out all the lenses situated above water level 
and the sight of the beautiful landscape appealed to 
us immediately. One side was a vast plain, and the 
other a land covered with low, many-colored plants 
interspersed with woods and little trees here and there; 
and, though monotonous, this panorama seemed mar- 
velous. Even the color of the air, a pale rose, pleased 
us; the delicious fragrance that we breathed, appar- 
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ently not coming from the air, made us believe for 
a moment that we had achieved terrestrial paradise. 
Tears of joy and an overwhelming emotion rendered 
us speechless. Thus, with our silence, we offered unto 
the Omnipotent our perfect gratitude. An immense 
crowd of people was gathered on both sides of the 
river. They were all naked. My sister said that they 
must certainly be angels. No longer did they speak 
with gestures; their language was composed entirely 
of song. 

“About ten little boats soon pulled up, loaded with 
staves of various sizes, together with large and small 
bundles of willow or with a similar plant. The boat- 
men, good swimmers by nature, threw themselves into 
the water, unloaded the staves and placed them under 
the box; then tying the little ones to the big ones, 
from bow to stern, in less than an hour they built a 
taft proportionate to the size and weight of the box. 
They had calculated the measurements so well that 
the raft rose above the surface of the water by a good 
foot. 

“A dozen rowers maneuvered it into a near-by cove 
where it was pulled onto dry land in the center of an 
open space. Here they quickly untied the staves, in 
such a way that the box rested only upon the few 
directly sustaining it. The cove formed a 270 degree 
arc from one headland to the other, and was occupied 
by boats, several of very elegant design. 

“Our hearts still trembled as we awaited the end 
of our adventure. For a moment we considered the 
advisability of saying something, but decided to keep 
quiet, fearful lest we frighten our liberators and send 





them fleeing. Another thing muddling our thinking 
was that the sun, always remained in the same posi- 
tion, beating down on us. 

“The view of the countryside was stupendous. The 
Megamicri, who up until that moment were working, 
went away while a crowd of people approached us 
slowly and in good order. All but the two red ones at 
the head of the procession were naked. These two 
wore a white mantle which covered them from shoul- 
ders to heels, and was open in front; beneath it a white 
sort of cummerbund enveloped them from chest to 
loins. They approached the box and examined it mi- 
nutely, dwelling in particular upon the holes for the 
lenses. Then a harmonious song came from the throat 
of one of them, and eight of the vari-colored Mega- 
micri formed a circle, each with his arms around the 
shoulders of the other. Six companions leapt onto 
their shoulders, and on these another three, and so on, 
until at last the red one in the white mantle who had 
sung climbed up and jumped on the top of the box. 
Such was the height of the pyramid necessary to 
reach the roof. Immediately afterwards the other red 
one climbed up and both of them lay flat on their 
bellies, putting their eyes to the holes. However they 
retreated immediately, wrinkling their noses and emit- 
ting laments. Later we were told that they had ex- 
claimed: “What a stink!” 

“Some vari-colored servants then received orders 
and ran off. In the meantime we heard some beauti- 
ful songs, in solo, in duet, in quartet and a general 
chorus of celestial melody. 

(To be continued next month) 
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THE FILM THE FRENCH WON'T LET US SEE 





CANDIDE 


Translated from L’EXPRESS, France, 15 December, 1960 


CANDIDE continues to cause a scandal. Last week 
it provoked a lively effervescence at the Commission 
of Film Control. 

This movie of Norbert Carbonnaux’s (Les corsaires 
du Bois de Boulougne, Le temps des oeufs durs) is 
not a simple transcription to the screen of Voltaire’s 
celebrated novel: Carbonnaux has brought the tale up 
to date and, in the tradition of Voltaire, has made 
use of present-day events to demonstrate that all is 
not for the best in the best of possible worlds. 

The Seven Years War, the Lisbon earthquake, the 
trial of Admiral Byng—these were the great events 
of Voltaire’s time, for which Carbonnaux has substi- 
tuted the 1940 War, the Occupation, Vichy, the 
Russo-American rivalry, colonialism. . . . The censor- 
ship commission was, understandably enough, some- 
what abashed on finding itself face to face with the 
major problems of the modern world. Candide’s 
“rather straight-forward judgment and uncomplicated 
nature” have utterly terrified the ten officials whose 
job it is to maintain respect for public morals and 
institutions. And the requests for “cuts” succeeded 
each other with machine-gun rhythm. 

Among the controversial scenes are those in which 
Poiret and Serrault appear first as members of Dar- 
nand’s Vichy police and then, as events run their 
course, as policemen of DeGaulle (offensive to the 
lrench police force); a lvnching of a Negro at New 
York (calculated to shock our American allies); the 
scenes played by Michel Simon (caricature of the 
military) during the disaster of 1940 (“I was there 
and it wasn’t at all like that’), and the scene at 
Borneo (disrespectful to our Dutch friends). It has 
even been suggested that the premiére of the film 
be postponed until the end of January so as not to 
disturb the nation during the campaign on the AI- 
gcrian referendum! [{Nevertheless, the film was on view 
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in Paris the week after this article appeared —ED.| 
The film managed to escape from excessive mutila- 
tion at the hands of the censors; the guardians of 
public morality were appeased by a few (stupid but 
harmless) cuts . . . only to conclude that Candide was 
unsuitable for export. Will Candide, the ambassador 
of French esprit, finally find his passport revoked? 

For the documents of the case, please turn the page. 


Cc. L. M. PATHE 







































































ON THE ADVICE of Professor Pangloss (Pierre 
Brasseur), Candide declares his love (top, left) to 
Cunégonde (Dahlia Lavi). He is surprised in his 
wooing by her father and thrown out of the house. 
Thus begin the adventures that are to take him 
around the globe. . . . The War is on. Candide meets 
a colonel in the reserve, Nanar (Michel Simon; hands 
behind back, above center, left), who is overjoyed 
by the prospect of imminent slaughter. He takes 
Candide under his wing: “Just call me ‘Colonel’ and 
snap to attention.” 

One day, Candide’s artillery battalion starts to set 
up camp in a field alongside a recently installed Ger- 
man battery. A great discussion ensues between the 
French and Coenen officers: it seems that this meet- 
ing did not figure in their instructions. At last, the 
German officer (Robert Manuel) admits to being a 
full week ahead of schedule and offers his apologies: 
“After all, we're not going to fight over a thing like 
that.” (Below center, left.) 

Candide is taken prisoner. A “Nazi-Gaullist” sol- 
dier allows him to escape: “Raus .. . Schnell and 
Vive de Gaulle.” He is joyfully received by the Swiss 
frontier guards who promptly sell him back to the 
Germans. Tortured by the Nazis, he agrees to don 
their uniform and again escapes. The Swiss customs 
put him in prison because he can show no bank ac- 
count. “Switzerland is a beautiful country . . . neutral 
.tich .. . Christian.” (Bottom, left.) 


Candide later returns to the prison camps as a 
member of a Pink Cross mission led by a deaf and 
myopic delegate. ‘The Nazi officers deny the existence 
of deportation camps and crematoriums. They lead 
a company of soldiers into a sinister-looking building. 
The Pink Cross delegate is reassured. Above the 
building floats an enormous cloud of smoke. “All this 
is admirable, but we must do even better in the fu- 
ture.” (Top, right.) 


Candide returns to France and again meets Cuné- 
gonde: “You haven’t been raped or been subjected to 
hornble tortures?” “Oh yes . . . but those mishaps 
aren’t always fatal you know.” She has become the 
mistress of a black-marketeer (Jean Richard) and 
a Gestapo agent (Louis de Funes). (Above center, 
right.) The two men divide Cun¢gonde’s services by 
contract. Candide kills them and flees the country, 
pursued by two Vichy policemen (Poiret and Ser- 
rault). 

Candide and Cunégonde have fled to Argentina. 


The governor of Buenos Aires (Dario Moreno) pro- 
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poses to Cunégonde to the rhythm of the cha-cha- 
cha: “I luv you and I weel marry you tomorrow, 
een church or wherever you weesh.” (Below center, 
right). But his government is overturned by a revo- 
lution; he is stabbed and his body hauled about town 
by bulls. His successor would also like to marry 
Cunégonde, but he too is assassinated. While the 
revolutions continue .. . 

.. . Poiret and Serrault appear and arrest Candide. 
Cunégonde follows them. As their plane arrives at 
the Paris airport, the flag of Free France is raised. 
Poiret and Serrault change their Vichy ensignia for 
the Cross of Lorraine, liberate Candide and arrest 
Cunégonde for collaboration with the enemy. Can- 
dide can stand it no longer and cries out in despair: 
“Ah Pangloss! Pangloss! Ah my darling Cunégonde, 
what sort of a world is this?” 

Touring in the Middle-East, Cunégonde is directed 
to the harem of King “urak. Candide once again 
comes across Colonel Naiar who joyfully departs for 
the Indochina war, taking Candide with him. But 
Candide debarks at Borneo. He escapes from the 
cannibals by delivering a violent anti-colonialist ora- 
tion which wins him the favor of the natives: “You 
belong to the group of those grand, those precious, 
under-developed countries, but that is not a reason 
for trying to put us on the menu.” (Bottom, right). 

Secret agents attempt to arrest Candide who has 
now made his way to Moscow with Pangloss. He 
tours the USSR in a car with drawn curtains. In the 
atomic laboratories, there stands, behind each scien- 
tist, an American spy who transmits his information 
by radio. The Soviet scientists receive the same infor- 
mation from their agents in the USA. “All is for the 
best, in the best of possible communist worlds.” 

Candide accidentally wanders into a sputnik, which 
takes off and lands in New York. Emotional display 
of Soviet-U.S. affection; friendly jesting over Budapest 
and the Korean War. On the New York waterfront, 
Candide, blackened by smoke, is mistaken for a Negro 
and is almost lynched by a mob. “All is for the best, 
in the best of possible capitalist worlds.” 

Back again in France, Candide rejoins Cunégonde 
who has become a charwoman for six dethroned kings, 
one of whom is Furak, now a truck driver. Candide, 
Cunégonde and Pangloss retire to the country to plant 
their cabbages. Candide begs Voltaire for permission 
to make a final alteration in his tale by allowing 
Cunégonde to retain her beauty. “What constitutes 
the meaning of ‘optimism?’—It is the obstinate in- 
sistence that all goes well when things are very bad 
indeed.” 
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THE CRISIS SPREADS 
FROM CASABLANCA TO CAPE TOWN 


AFRICA EXPLODES 


An International Symposium 


The first article in this symposium appeared in the 
last issue of Africa South to appear in Cape Town. 
Shortly before that, the authorities in the Union of 
South Africa seized the editor's passport and for- 
bade him, under the Suppression of Communism 
Act, to attend any gathering within the Union and 
South West Africa for five years. After the appear- 
ance of this article, the authorities suppressed the 
magazine itself and its staff moved to London where 
they resumed publication under the new name, 
Africa South in Exile. It is from this magazine that 
the second article in the symposium appears. An 
editorial postscript announced that their agents in 
Cape Town informed them that the South African 
authorities had confiscated six hundred copies, 
shipped there for sale. Protests have been lodged 
with the Nationalist Government and efforts pledged 
“to get Africa South in Exile into South Africa one 
way or another.” 
—THE EDITORS 


Revolution Is Now 
By Ronald M. Segal 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: Africa South (Cape Town), 
October—December, 1959 


THE prospect of revolution is agitating South Africa 
as never before. With Parliament reduced by the psy- 
chosis of apartheid to the functions and status of a 
Government Gazette, and all constitutional opposi- 
tion restricted to the fumbling futilities that a race- 
frenzied electorate will allow, change and revolution 
have become finally inseparable. Government spokes- 
men make sporadic allusions to a showdown, some- 
times with nostalgic asides on the frontier wars, as 
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though rebellion and repression are to constitute a 
series of open battles, where white supremacy will 
once again shoot its way through assegais to decisive 
survival. The non-white political movements mean- 
while engage in convulsive campaigns, their leaders 
for the most part as fluid in their conceptions of how 
to accomplish power as their opponents are rigid in 
their own of how to retain it. And in between, the 
ill-assorted political middlemen frighten themselves 
and each other with the approach of an explosion they 
are unwilling to advance and cannot postpone, con- 
soling themselves instead with the possibilities of 
jumping off the train just before it enters the tunnel. 

Those who talk most of an explosion are least able 
to define the form such an explosion might succcss- 
fully take. In a society where revolt walks always in 
the shadow of massacre, a Bastille-storming type of 
upheaval is unlikely to occur and unlikely to achieve 
any fundamental change if it does. It is far more re- 
warding to examine the functions of government, and 
the way they are rapidly decomposing in South 
Africa, if the anatomy of revolution is not to remain 
a mystique, the loose consolation of the oppressors 
and the formless hope of the oppressed. 

For a government can exist just as long as it is 
capable of governing, as long as it fulfills its funda- 
mental function of maintaining law and order. While 
it does so, society can be coerced into sustaining it, 
because the alternative is that very lawlessness, with its 
sacrifice of life and property, that government exists 
to prevent. It is when a government ceases to be 
capable of governing that society is forced to find an 
alternative in order to survive, and it submits to revo- 
lution as the only escape from the suicide of chaos. 

It is in the context of this definition that revolu- 
tion in South Africa may be seen as a pulsating reality. 
The society is being stretched slowly on a rack of law- 
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lessness, and survival itself is marked by the teeth of 
the wheel. The 1957 Report of the South African 
Commissioner of Police reflects this in the ice of sta- 
tistics. And a comparison with the annual report of 
London’s Police Commissioner makes interpretation 
unequivocal. The metropolitan area of London, with 
a population of more than 8,000,000 and all the com- 
plex conflicts of a cosmopolitan culture, registered 
30,097 arrests during 1957, or an average of 82 arrests 
a day. During the same year, 1,525,612 people were 
committed for trial in South Africa, of whom 1,448,- 
582 were convicted. Every day of the year, therefore, 
some 4,200 South Africans are arrested and tried, out 
of a population of 14,500,000; every year, one out of 
every ten inhabitants is convicted of a crime. 

Even more significant are the figures for crimes of 
violence. During 1957, there were 11 convictions for 
murder in the metropolitan area of London. The 
number of convictions for murder in South Africa rose 
from 390 in 1953 to 798 in 1957. (Australia, with a 
population of 9,000,000, has some 30 convictions a 
year; and New Zealand, with a population of 2,200,- 
000, only 4.) Where London in 1957 registered 96 
cases of criminal violence resulting in death, number- 
ing in the total all deaths directly caused by dangerous 
driving, South Africa during the same year recorded 
4,654, of which 1,992 were murders. Some 12 people, 
therefore, die every day of the year in South Africa as 
a result of violence. And of these, 5 are murdered. 
Surely this is a society slithering into anarchy. 

The police force itself has succumbed to the gen- 
eral decay. In 1958, some 2.77 per cent of the white 
police force of 12,000 were convicted of crime, in 
comparison with 10 cases of misconduct registered dur- 
ing 1957 within the force of metropolitan London, or 
.06 per cent of a total of 16,345 men. And the lawless- 
ness within the very fortress of the law mounts tumul- 
tuously. Between the years 1946 and 1948, 223 police- 
men were charged with crimes and 174 convicted. Be- 
tween 1956 and 1958, the number charged had risen 
to 1,263, of whom 840 were convicted. 

Prosecutions resulting from serious assaults on pris- 
oners have become so common as to merit publicity 
only for the most savage. And the assaults brought to 
the attention of the courts must constitute a very 
minor proportion of those actually committed. One de- 
tective sergeant, giving evidence under oath, claimed: 
“It is an everyday occurrence for prisoners to be beaten 
by the police . . . usually a garden hose, but sometimes 
a stick... . If I hit an African over the head with the 
kerrie it would cut open his head and injure his skull, 
but a hose will not do that.” The Minister of Justice, 
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attacked in the House of Assembly on the growing 
number of police assaults, countered confessions in 
this way. The necessity for repeated warnings suggests 
how small is the control that the Minister himself is 
capable of exercising. 

More chilling even than the records of the lawless 
are the visibly unrecorded. It is a serious criminal 
offense in South Africa for whites to supply liquor to 
Africans. Yet, at a recent agricultural conference, a 
farmer from the Transvaal announced that he had 
been serving liquor to African laborers for years, and 
that it was established practice in his area. It was, he 
added, the only way that farmers were able to obtain a 
satisfactory and stable supply of African labor. No 
prosecutions have been instituted against him and his 
neighbors. 





BROCKHAUS* CONVERSATIONS-LEXIKON, CA. 1880 


German Anthropology sees a native of Dartur 


Farmers throughout the country operate a farm 
labor scheme which is as savage as it is shamelessly 
illegal. Africans arrested in the urban areas for techni- 
cal offenses—contraventions of the pass, tax and liquor 
laws—are sluiced into farm jails for indefinite periods 
as an alternative to prosecution. Many of those ar- 
rested, however, are never offered a choice; and many 
others are deliberately deceived into signing six-month 
labor contracts, as their only escape from several years 
in prison. Very few, it would seem from the “habeas 
corpus” injunctions that have been cluttering up the 
courts, are properly informed that their offenses entail 
a maximum penalty of 10 pounds or two months’ im- 
prisonment. When it is remembered that labor condi- 
tions on the farms are notoriously the worst in the 
country, with violence so common a feature that only 
the sporadic prosecutions of farmers for murder excite 
any attention, the official character of the scheme must 
seem all the more horrible. For without the active par- 
ticipation of the police and the officials of the Depart- 
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Africa . . . “the word of a hundred syllables” . . . 


ment of Bantu Administration and Development, farm 
labor would be deprived of the force and the fraud 
that keep the supply constant and undemanding. And 
so, to keep its rural electorate satisfied, the Govern- 
ment itself flouts the law, persistently and implacably. 
Small wonder then that its subjects pant after its 
example. 

And yet revolution remains, for the most part, a 
shadow in the mind. Men do not throw bombs into 
crowded cafés, and rioting is sporadic and largely re- 
stricted to the African areas beyond the hill or across 
the river. Speculators in London and New York con- 
tinue to ogle the gold market; the country is still an 
overseas safe-deposit box. And the mail-boat sails every 
week for Europe and a periodic escape. 

Yet, there has been a change, there is a twitch at 
the corner of the eyes. Congress campaigns gather 
headlines where hardly a handful of years ago they 
were sedulously spiked. The Government buys 80 
armored cars in England to protect the police in the 
course of their duties. And Durban’s black slums 
smoulder with men and women driven over the 
edge of despair. A boycott of South African goods is 
launched by trade unions and governments in coun- 
tries no longer willing to connive at the swelling sav- 
agery of apartheid. And an internal boycott by Con- 
gress of goods produced by Nationalist supporters 
rocks the economy further. Industrialists helplessly 
complain of the violence done to the economy, only 
too well aware that organized economic violence is 
still preferable to its only effective alternative, the 
organized political form. 
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was more easily pronounced by Europeans when neither the African continent nor 


A white terror organization sprouts up in Cape 
Town, wrecks offices, sets fire to a motor car, explodes 
a tear-gas bomb at a Congress rally, and threatens the 
more outspoken opponents of apartheid. Criticism 
mounts despite every gazetted attempt to level it, and 
the Government back-benches hiss and bubble with 
schemes to silence contradiction. Confidence in the 
capacity of the Government to maintain white su- 
premacy is slowly collapsing, so the legislators are 
elbowed out of the way by the thugs. Young Afn- 
kanerdom seethes with conspiracies to seal up the 
fissures, and the son of the Prime Minister himself 
joins one of the secret societies. 

It can go on like this, getting just a little worse 
each day, for a few years more. And then it can go on 
no longer. For no one, white or black, will be able to 
endure it. Five murders a day. Then ten? Then 
twenty? Nearly five thousand deaths by violence every 
vear. Then ten thousand? Then twenty? How much 
lawlessness can any society sustain? How many boy- 
cotts can any economy suffer and survive? It is tempt- 
ingly easy to think of revolution in sudden terms, a 
storming and a surrender, lightning in the streets. But 
revolution is slow and persistent, a wearing away of 
resistance to the point of snap. Revolution is now. 


Single Standard 


Africa South in Exile, London, January—March 1961 


DR. VERWOERD has won his referendum, and 
South Africa is to become a republic. Though the 
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THE BETTMANN ARCHIVE 


its nations submerged tribal Africa. A century of contrasts: Hottentots in 1800 and the white foothold in Johannesburg 1890. 


white opposition parties worked themselves up into a 
strange delirium of hope just before the voting, the 
result was never reasonably in doubt. Dr. Verwoerd 
has the bulk of the new eighteen-year-old white voters 
with him for the same reason that he finds more and 
more of the English-speaking whites falling in behind 
his banners at each fresh shriek of his sirens. Apart- 
heid is not so much a disfigurement as a disease, cor- 
rupting the reason of all those who do not strenuously 
resist its contagion. ‘here is no need any longer for 
the Nationalist Government to manipulate parliamen- 
tary majorities, though doubtless it will go on doing so 
from sheer habit; it has a popular white majority at 
the polls, and one that is likely to fatten fast on the 
appetite of dominion. 

That the whites should have lost so many of their 
own civil rights in the process of stripping the non- 
whites bare of theirs was, of course, to be expected. 
Had they surrendered these rights deliberately, fully 
conscious of the sacrifice they were making, it would 
be bad enough. What is far worse is that so many of 
them do not know that they have surrendered any- 
thing at all, while so many of those who know, do 
not think of their surrender as a sacrifice. 

There are few white South Africans left who are 
willing to withstand the will of their ruler. And how 
should it be otherwise? Domination is a drug re- 
quiring ever larger doses to satisfy, till the demand 
itself reduces ruled and rulers alike to absolute servi- 
tude. Irresistibly the process of subjection spreads, 
consuming antagonists, the uneasy, the uncommitted, 
and at last all those associates who refuse submission 
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to the single appetite. A Verwoerd is the ultimate 
towards which white supremacy would carry South 
Africa, a world of mirrors where the only true prophet 
of apartheid will see only the image of his own will 
infinitely multiplied. Domination admits of no com- 
mands but its own; it creates a hierarchy of servants 
below the master, having mastered from the very be- 
ginning the master himself. 

On November 1, 1960, the Algerian war entered its 
seventh year. The figures for its victims, whether 
issuing from F.L.N. or French Army sources, agree 
alone in provoking fury and disgust. The war has 
ceased to command compassion; it has advanced to a 
degree of destruction that denies humanity. It is 
difficult to believe that men have fought and are still 
fighting a war in which almost two million, over a 
fifth of the Algerian people, have been driven from 
their homes, and some half-a-million more killed in 
battle. 

It needs an effort of the will to see these casualties 
as people, not the many dead but the many dying. 
Yet the effort must be made if our own humanity is 
to survive. A war is fought and suffered by human 
beings; and at the same moment that we cease pro- 
foundly to feel this, we cease to be human ourselves. 

It needs an even greater effort of the will to feel 
compassion for France. France is fighting and killing 
not for the right to govern herself but for the power 
to govern others, not to release the personality of a 
people but to arrest it. Yet France is also a victim of 
the war. And though hers is not an Algerian desola- 
tion and dying, it is a desolation and a dying all the 
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same. Her people have surrendered their own liberties 
in the very process of stripping the Algerians of theirs. 
In their frenzy to win the war and retain their posses- 
sions, they have even countenanced the practice of 
torture by their soldiers and police. How much of free 
France is left? 

The political parties of the Fourth Republic assault- 
ed democracy in France at the same time as they pro- 
moted its denial in Algeria. By supporting the policy 
of pacification in Algeria, they ensured that a policy 
of pacification would be directed against them from 
the moment that they clashed with those in power. 
They were unable to defend their own rights effec- 
tively because they were never preparea ° Fectively to 
protect the rights of the Algerians. Requiring submis- 
sion to their own desire for domination, they in- 
evitably fell victim to the desire of others. 

The Algerian war destroyed the Fourth Republic. It 
now threatens to destroy even the dusk democracy 
that is the Fifth. Those who put General de Gaulle 
in power to stop the drift towards a settlement of 
the war by a weak-willed parliament are now plotting 
to replace him before he drifts towards a settlement 
himself. And so no one in France seems to possess 
the power or the will to compel a conclusi :n to the 
war that is destroying France herself. Parliament is 
unable or unwilling to act without the President, the 
President is unable or unwilling to act without the 
Army, and the Army has joined settler sentiment in 
captivity to the demands of domination. The Al- 
gerians, in their refugee camps and guerilla bands, are 
finally free. The French, in the strength of their army 
and the abundance of their resources, are absolutely 
subject to their own appetite to subject. The parallel 
with South Africa is patent. 

The West would do well to brood upon the lessons 
of South Africa and France. Washington and London 
may turn their eyes squeamishly away, but the Arabs 
in Algiers and the Africans in Luanda, together with 
their neighbours, can hardly be expected to follow 
the example. The military and economic aid that 
France and Portugal receive from the West through 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization is not being 
used to protect democracy from Soviet attack. It is 
freely being used in Algeria and Angola to secure re- 
pression. Can the Government of the United States 
reasonably believe for a moment that those whom 
Salazar oppresses in Angola will judge Portugal by 
one standard because she employs arms against them, 
and the United States by another because she merely 
supplies the arms that Portugal employs? Will the 
Africans in Johannesburg condemn the Nationalist 
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Government without condemning too a Britain that 
supplies the Nationalist Government with arms and 
the international prop of Commonwealth association? 
The platitudes about “the free world” may stir billows 
of applause in Brussels. They are far more likely to 
rouse loud derision in Constantine. The devastation 
of dominion rises steadily and inescapably, till it sub- 
merges not only all those who first released it, but all 
those as well who assisted in the release. The Algerian 
war is the clearest illustration of this, but only in time. 
Angola and the Union of South Africa are unlikely to 
lag far behind the example. 

The west cannot paddle about in the Algerian con- 
flict. If it enters the water at all, it must sooner or 
later find itself swimming for its life. The F.L.N. has 
already decided to accept the aid that China has 
offered it. And even such friends of the West as the 
current Governments of Tunisia and Morocco find 
themselves forced by French intransigence to con- 
nive at, even to facilitate such aid. The peoples of the 
Maghreb will do all that they can to prevent the de- 
feat of Algerian aspirations, and if Chinese interven- 
tion can alone promote the accomplishment of these, 
then Chinese intervention will be welcomed as the 
lesser of the evils. France will doubtless go far to pre- 
vent a Chinese presence in Algeria. Will she permit 
Tunisia and Morocco to ease or even allow the passage 
of Chinese aid through their territories? ‘The war may 
yet spill over the borders of Algeria, and then bevond 
the borders of North Africa. Can the Soviet Union 
afford to fold its arms while China and France are 
involved in a North African conflict? Will Britain 
and the United States—will the whole North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization—watch an embattled France 
without intervening on her behalf? 

What began as violence and repression in Algeria 
has already become violence and repression in France. 
Is it only to end in a violence and a repression that 
destroy us all? ‘The Algerian war is no longer “they,” if 
it ever really was. It has become “we.” Our liberties 
and our lives are hostages to its evolution every bit 
as much as are the liberties and lives of those in the 
shattered villages and rebel encampments of North 
Africa. If we continue to sacrifice humanity in Algeria 
—and in Mozambique and Angola and the Union of 
South Africa—we will sacrifice sooner or later, beyond 
the recapturing, our own. 


After these declarations, evoked by events in the 
Union of South Africa, we present the conclusions 
and documentations (about the Congo in particular) 
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of a native-born West African. The Editor of our 
source-publication, The Japan Times, notes that 
the author, Mr. Bekuma, “has traveled extensively 
throughout developing countries in Southeast Asia 
and Africa after completing his studies in Paris and 
Edinburgh. He has also visited several Iron Curtain 
countries and has made a special study of their 
political and economic structures. Today he has a 


roving assignment for an international-commerce 
journal.” 


The U.S.S.R. in the Congo 
By Andrew Bekuma 
JAPAN: The Japan Times (Tokyo), 20 December, 1960 


DEVELOPMENTS in the Congo have not gone 

according to Communist plan. With a complete lack 
of prescience Moscow had anticipated that out of the 
confusion and anarchy—an anarchy to which they 
largely contributed—there would emerge another pro- 
Communist “bridgehead state” among the uncommit- 
ted countries. ‘This idea of bridgehead states is a major 
objective of international Communist strategy and is 
a contrived circumstance whereby the Marxists simply 
try to take advantage of a situation which has been 
created as the result of a local non-Communist revo- 
lution or similar upheaval. 

But the Congo was not in the mood for the creation 
of a bridgehead, or any other convenient Soviet ar- 
rangement. Mikhail Danilovich Yakovlev, the Soviet 
ambassador, departed as he had arrived—in a great 
hurry. The Kremlin had purposely chosen Yakovlev 
because he was a man of considerable caliber and wide 
experience in economic and administrative matters. 

Yakovlev is no ordinary diplomat. A former vice 
premier of the Russian Federative Soviet Socialist Re- 
public, he was chosen to act as mentor and high-level 
adviser to Lumumba and his Government. Moscow 
forgot, or chose to ignore, the fact that a substantial 
section of the Congolese independence movement is 
anti-Communist. Increasingly they watched the growth 
of Communist arrogance with suspicion and hostility. 

As the Leopoldville newspaper Courier d'Afrique 
said after the expulsion of the Soviet bloc diplomats: 
“If we have gained our independence it was not in 
order to allow ourselves to be enslaved . . . that is 
what communism does, bringing with it inevitably 
the exploitation of people by a handful of men and 
their enslavement by a foreign power, because com- 
munism takes away from every man the right to think 
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and express himself freely and because communism, 
far from emancipating the human being, swallows him 
up as a slave of the regime.” 

The Soviet Union’s reaction to this setback in the 
Congo was the unsubtle one of denouncing African 
nationalists as being the villains of the piece. This has 
been followed more recently by Izvestia accusing Afri- 
cans of wishing “to strangle the young republic.” This 
kind of statement is typical of the lack of subtlety 
which Moscow has shown in handling the Congo 
situation. 

From the beginning the Soviet Union opposed a 
democratic and federalist solution of the problem. It 
clearly pinned its hopes on a one-man dictatorship— 
Lumumba—believing that he would be the Soviet’s 
friend and ally and would therefore do whatever was 
wanted of him. 

They had every reason to think so. Patrice Lu- 
mumba, a skillful politician and master of the silver 
tongue, was ideal for their purpose. He had put in 
many hours flying with the Communists. The evi- 
dence is there and from it one can see why events fell 
out as they did in the Congo. 

For some time the Soviet bloc had made deter- 
mined efforts to infiltrate the Congo. They had set up 
a listening post in Leopoldville under Virius, the 
Czech consul general and subsequently ambassador for 
the very short period before he was ordered out of the 
country. Virius became closely acquainted with Lu- 
mumba and his henchmen, Gizenga, Bisukiro, Ilunga, 
Kashamura, and Mwamba, and acted as a liaison with 
international communism, one result of which was 
that Lumumba established contact with the Belgian 
Communist Party. 

When in February of this year Lumumba attended 
the constitutional conference in Brussels to discuss the 
Independence of the Congo he found time to be 
present at a meeting of the Liége branch of the Bel- 
gian Communist Party. It was at this meeting that 
Lumumba arranged for the supply of election equip- 
ment. From these early contacts sprang a whole host 
of visits by Belgian Communists to the Congo and by 
the Congolese leaders to Communist occasions in 
Europe, and also to Peiping. 

One consequence of these international contacts 
was that after independence Lumumba found himself 
surrounded with a growing band of advisers—all Com- 
munists. An important appointment was that of Ponce- 
let, a Belgian Communist Party youth expert, who was 
soon busily arranging the dispatch to the Soviet Union 
of over 100 Congolese youths. This was the result of 
discussions with G. A. Zhukov, the Soviet representa- 
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desia. P—Northern Rhodesia. @—Nyasaland. R—South West 


Africa. S—Mozambique. T—Bechuanaland. U—Swaziland. 
VY—Basutoland. W—Ruanda-Urundi. 


tive on the Committee for Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries. 

Other international Communists began to gather 
including Giannakis, a Greek; Mme. Blouin, a rabid 
Communist who arrived from Guinea and who had 
been deported by the previous Congo administration; 
Serge Michel, a French subject of Polish origin; and 
Jean Terive, Belgian lawyer and Politbureau member 
of the Belgian Communist Party. It was through con- 
tacts made with these advisers, and particularly ‘Terfve, 
that Lumumba obtained funds from Soviet sources. 
Another Belgian Communist, Albert Goyens, paid 
Lumumba some 10 million Belgian francs on one occa- 
sion and another 5 million francs for the establishment 
of a propaganda agency in the Congo under the direc- 
tion of two Belgian Communists, Vanderburght and 
Leveux. ; | 

The. confused situation which followed the revolt | 
of the Force Publique and the entry of the United | 
Nations into the Congo led to direct interference by | 
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the Soviet bloc in the affairs of the Congo. Lumumba 
arranged with the Soviet Union for the direct dispatch 
of Soviet equipment and personnel to the Congo. 
Some 15 Ilyushin military planes arrived complete 
with technicians—aircraft which was used to ferry 
troops to the Kasai Province in support of Lumumba’s 
campaign against the Kasai. In addition, 100 three-ton 
trucks supplied by the Russians, ostensibly for the 
United Nations, were handed over to the Lumumba 
Government complete with maintenance staff, on Lu- 
mumba’s orders, and not given to the United Nations 
representative. Assistance from non-Communist coun- 
tries had all along been proceeding through the normal 
channels of the United Nations. 

The Soviet Union also arranged for the dispatch of 
Czech, East German and Russian diplomats and tech- 
nicians and by the middle of September it was known 
that nearly 200 of these were operating in the Congo 
in the production and dissemination of Communist 
propaganda. All these Communist developments led 
to a number of Lumumba’s party members announc- 
ing that they had turned against him for being con- 
cerned in deals which would have resulted in the 
Congo becoming a Soviet satellite and the spring- 
board for the spread of communism throughout Africa 
and which had in any case resulted in the USSR 
interfering in Congo affairs and by-passing the United 
Nations. 

At the height of these increased activities of the 
Soviet bloc missions Col. Mobutu assumed control in 
the Congo and ordered their expulsion. In the course 
of his investigation into the actions of the Lumumba 
Government Col. Mobutu found in Lumumba’s brief 
case letters addressed to the Soviet Government asking 
for troops, transport, aircraft, trucks, high quality 
weapons, and communication equipment. 

The pass to which Lumumba had brought the 
Congo meant not only the disruption of the adminis- 
tration and the consequent threat to the country’s 
economy, as well as the creation of conditions for the 
breakout of tribal warfare, but also the involvement of 
the Congo in the cold war. 

Even now Moscow perseveres in oversimplifying 
what is perhaps the most chaotic set of circumstances 
in the whole of Africa. It extols Lumumba as the only 
true national freedom fighter of the Congo; other 
Congolese politicians are denounced. These include 
the majority of the leading nationalist figures and the 
principal veterans of the struggle for Congolese na- 
tional independence such as President Kasavubu, Boli- 
kango, Ileo and many others. 

Although the Soviet bloc are no longer represented 
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in the Congo, their propaganda campaign continues. 
As the African student, ‘T. C. Okonkwo, reporting on 
the treatment of African students in Moscow, said: 
“New and dangerous forms of colonialism and dis- 
crimination are being fostered by the Communist 
system and by Soviet strategists and are a grave threat 
to the future of Africa. ‘This new colonialism is being 
advanced subtly by deceitful Communist propaganda 
and subversion, and unsubtly by Communist-caused 
violence and efforts to cause chaos in Africa. . . . The 
Communist hand in the Congo chaos and exploitation 
of it has been clear. . . . Communism is subtly trying 
to penetrate Africa; the infiltration is going on vigor- 
ously and it must be countered now.” 


Edmund C. Schwarzenbach focuses on another as- 
pect of the African tug-of-war in the Swiss Review 
of World Affairs. This publication is an English- 
language monthly of the Neue Ziircher Zeitung. 
The N.Z.Z., founded 181 years ago, has maintained 
over many decades a reputation for reliable report- 
ing and is often used as source material by scholars 
and students of international politics and economics. 

Mr. Schwarzenbach, a foreign correspondent of 
the N.Z.Z., recently returned from an extensive tour 
of Africa. The following reports are excerpts of two 
major articles, one dealing specifically with the . 
Congo, the other entitled “Epilogue to an African * 
Journey.” 


Notes on Africa 
By Edmund C. Schwarzenbach 


SWITZERLAND: Swiss Review of World Affairs (Zurich), 
January 1961 


... AN UNFORTUNATE factor aggravating the 
situation in the Congo was the Flemish character and 
its effects. Like the Boers in South Africa, the flamands 
regard the color of skin as the criterion of a divinely 
appointed hierarchic order denying the blacks both 
the right and the possibility of evolution as a matter 
of principle. To this almost constitutional lack of 
understanding was added the further difficulty that a 
small country like Belgium, faced with the adminis- 
tration of too large a colony, has trouble recruiting 
personnel. Narrow-mindedness, a lack of education 
which rendered the problem of accepting a different 
kind of people insoluble, the arrogance of small peo- 
ple, the compensation of inferiority complexes with 
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aggressiveness and other factors resulted in a treat- 
ment of the Africans in the Belgian Congo which 
must be held primarily responsible for the eruption 
of racial hatred against the whites throughout the 
colony and the persistent attitude of latent distrust 
of the Belgians. There is nothing analogous to this 
either in the former French or British territories. How- 
ever, the comparison only applies to the West African 
territories which were in the same position as the 
Congo, that is, with only the barest minimum of 
“colonials.” Without a doubt decolonization will also 
cause a great deal of trouble where the settlers fear 
black competition or where the whites have taken 
over the larger part of the productive land. The Cen- 
tral African Federation and Kenya illustrate this situ- 
ation most impressively. Although these difficulties 
did not exist in the Congo, Belgian policy ended in 
failure. In the entire Congo—with the exception, it 
seems, of the Katanga. 

Order prevails in the Katanga; production by the 
Union Miniere is in full swing; in fact, more copper 
is being produced today than at the same time last 
year. The position of the Belgians has remained almost 
completely untouched. Of course, there is a black 
government; but it cooperates closely with the Bel- 
gians. There is also a Katangan police force under 
the direction of a black Minister of the Interior; but 
it is headed by Belgians, and about 10 per cent of it, 
that is, its cadres, are Belgians as well. Blacks have 
been promoted to be sure, but this has produced little 
change in the basic structure. 

In the Katanga, particularly in the capital Eliza- 
bethville, there have been no noticeable changes. Any- 
one given the opportunity to observe the local Belgian 
upper classes in the exclusive nightclubs cannot help 
feeling that they are perhaps too secure in the con- 
viction that everything has remained as it was and 
that the copper of the Katanga forms an impenetrable 
armor against the pressures of a time that has plunged 
the rest of the Congo into chaos... . 


A POLITICAL career in Africa is not what it is in 
Europe. In highly civilized countries with a large vari- 
ety of career opportunities a sense of sacrifice often is 
required for a man to enter the field of politics. In 
Africa by contrast the only worthwhile career for 
Africans so far has been politics. The new states 
usually pay their high-ranking politicians very generous 
salaries, such as are possible only in democracies with- 
out any true democratic controls. Luxurious automo- 
biles, lavish residences and honors usually associated 
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with life at court exert an irresistible attraction on the 
new elite whose prospects otherwise would be limited 
most likely to teaching school. Accordingly the strug- 
gle for political power is conducted far more ruthlessly 
than in countries where the political career is only one 
of many possible ones, and by no means the most 
attractive at that. 

The phenomenon, positive in itself, of the strong 
coherence of the family in the African tribe has a 
rather unfortunate effect in the transition to modern 
civilization. Real competence is rare enough as it is; 
the fact that in Africa even the most remote relatives 
are considered as brothers and sons—depending on 
their age—in addition promotes nepotism on a very 
large scale. 

Under such circumstances African politicians actu- 
ally appear destined to become instruments of com- 
munism, without necessarily being Communists them- 
selves. ‘That communism has not succeeded so far in 
building up a workable machinery even where colo- 
nial policy opened the door to it wide, as in Guinea 
and in the Belgian Congo, is due to a large extent to 
the rather carefree character of the blacks. ‘The dead 
seriousness of totalitarian doctrine and discipline is not 
for them. That does not mean, of course, that they 
are immune to communism. In any event, the black- 
mailing type of neutralism so successfully practiced by 
Nasser may be expected to catch on with all those 
leaders who want to play the role of their people’s 
benefactors and to set monuments to themselves in 
spectacular projects. 

To oppose the new nationalism would mean indi- 
rectly to play into the hands of communism and to 
jeopardize the cooperation between black and white 
which is an absolute condition for Africa’s evolution. 
There is hardly any alternative to fair and constructive 
cooperation with the more enlightened and capable 
leaders of black nationalism. The British pursue this 
line with the utmost consistency and have to show 
some impressive success for it, as in Nigeria. That the 
African leaders do not always evolve exactly as de- 
signed by their educators must be accepted into the 
bargain. An independent Ghana with a party dictator- 
ship and a self-assertive leader with imperialist ambi- 
tions is still preferable to a colony threatened by mur- 
derous strife between colonial troops and natives. In 
the final analysis, democracy in Africa cannot be ex- 
pected to be more than a working hypothesis. Actually 
there are few places in the world where it is more 
than that. 


The case of the Belgian Congo demonstrates to all 
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the world that the transfer of power to a wholly 
unprepared African people, lacking a sufficient number 
of responsible political leaders and really competent 
oficials, must inevitably lead to chaos. It is obvious 
therefore that those in the United Nations who call 
for the immediate independence of all colonies and 
trusteeship areas really advocate disintegration in 
Africa. They prepare the ground for those who con- 
sider chaos the best possible point of departure for the 
realization of their plans. Unfortunately they have the 
support of some unimaginative doctrinaires as well as 
naive idealists unable to recognize that by their activi- 
ties they are promoting the destruction of the very 
people they mean to protect. 


Another non-African journalist, this time from Eng- 
land, comments on a recent conference of independ- 
ent African States, characterizing their leaders who 
continue to shape Africa’s future—and the news. 
“Pendennis” is the collective name given to a group 
of staff members who report on important events 
for the London weekly, The Observer. 


Struggling with 


the 100 Syllables 


By Pendennis 
ENGLAND: The Observer (London), 8 January, 1961 


CASABLANCA, January 7: All the breezes that go to 
make up the African wind of change have been swirl- 
ing into the Barbary Coast these past few days looking 
for compass direction. Here at Casablanca, jammed 
in the vast crowd waiting to welcome the leaders to 
the conference of independent African States, you 
could feel just how the wind begins to blow. 

Lining the pavements ten deep there are all kinds, 
all faces: sundried Berbers from the up-country vil- 
lages; local working-class women, modestly veiled; 
pale, numb clerks and shopkeepers; dark Mauritanians 
from the deep south, towering above the rest. Down 
the road a guard of honor clicks to attention, there’s 
a splutter of motorbike exhausts. President Nasser is 
coming. 

At the front of the crowd someone starts up an 
Arabic chant—“Arabs arise!” and another of “Let 
Algeria be free!” Tentatively at first, then with passion- 
ate excitement, the chant is picked up all along the 
street and into the distance, supported by a gale of 
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Arab cheering—modulation that sounds like an ap- 
proaching express train. The President, masterful and 
smiling, sweeps by followed later by the leaders and 
delegations from black Africa, south of the Sahara; 
from Ghana, Guinea, and Mali. They are driven past 
with a speed and arrogance that are not at all unpopu- 
lar with the crowd. 

What does continental unity mean to this or any 
other African crowd? The scrum on our street corner 
alone represented half a dozen different cultures and 
origins. Africa turns out to be a word of a hundred 
syllables which even the leaders, sophisticated and 
militant men, are still struggling to pronounce. 

All eight of them at the conference table are moti- 
vated in part by local obsessions and national particu- 
larisms. But underneath all these is a ground-swell of 
aspiration—a quickly growing sense that they have 
more things in common than not, and it is the 
colonial attitudes of Europe that are helping them, 
oddly and tragically enough, to develop their person- 
alities so quickly. 

These leaders are the men of no compromise, the 
pacemakers of change. But looking round the con- 
ference table it was not easy to see at once what King 
Mohammed V of Morocco, host of the occasion, had 
in common with any of his senior guests. 

What sort of outlook can he share with, for in- 
stance, revolutionaries like Presidents Kwame Nkru- 
mah of Ghana or Sekou Touré of Guinea? What can 
the head of an old Islamic dynasty, a descendant of 
the Prophet, have in common with self-reared politi- 
cians whose whole philosophy is against even the tra- 
ditional authority of tribal chiefs? 

The thing that makes the King respected is his out- 
right anti-colonialism, perhaps the only real common’ 
denominator at this conference. The King has at least 
the distinction of having been exiled by the French for 
two years during the Protectorate; and, since Moroc- 
can independence five years ago, he has maintained 
his personal popularity with his stubborn anti-French 
line and his support of the Algerian rebels next door. 

Though he is nominally a religious leader, it is fortu- 
nate for him that he is a modernist in appearance. His 
clean-cut profile, well-groomed head, a suspicion of 
Savile Row about the tailoring and taste of his tradi- 
tional robes, suggest the cultivated Parisian or quiet 
English gentleman. 

No visiting delegate appears to have doubted the 
King’s sincerity in his opening keynote speech: his call 
for an awareness of “African destiny,” his promise of 
the “emergence of the African personality,” and his 
admonition “to take the lead in the movement to- 
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wards the equality of human beings.” 

On the other side of the table, a world away from 
traditionalism, sat the leaders of the three revolution- 
ary West African States, Ghana, Guinea and Mali. 

Two of them, President Sekou Touré, of Guinea, 
and Mr. Modibo Keita, of Mali, lead French-speaking 
Muslim States while Dr. Kwame Nkrumah’s Ghana 
is in the English and Christian tradition. Yet these 
three have already embarked on a loose political union 
—which may turn out to be a stimulating example of 
how traditional cultural differences can be overcome 
given enough libertarian feeling. 

President Sekou Touré, self-educated, Marxist in 
outlook, a militant trade union organiser from youth, 
is celebrated for his declaration to President De Gaulle 
that “Guinea prefers poverty in freedom to riches in 
slavery.” 

Dr. Nkrumah, who has done as much as anyone to 
show that black Africa can govern itself—though he 
often makes liberals squirm in the way he does it—is 
much more British in his political approach, an ex- 
ponent of the art of the possible. 

Mr. Modibo Keita, of Mali, the tallest man in the 
conference hall, springs from old warrior stock and 
looks it. 

But President Nasser remains one of the most inter- 
esting and, with Nkrumah, the most influential of the 
revolutionaries. His ideal of creating an ideology of 
Arab nationalism has succeeded so well that he has 
deeply stirred the Arabs of Morocco and the north- 
west. At the conference he stole the show, given most 
honored position at all functions, deeply admired and 
wildly cheered by the populace. His concession to this 
glorification was to come here by yacht—instead of by 
plane—as a Farouk would have done. It was a very 
rough voyage but he looked confident and relaxed on 
arrival. 

In Cairo he spends long hours at his desk, like a 
chief executive of a going concern; his doctor has or- 
dered him daily tennis to keep his weight down. 
Though fond of intrigue in his own Middle Eastern 
backyard, President Nasser has a genuine zest for 
African unity and could take the lead in creating it. 
But it is significant that, at the conference, Nkrumah, 
not Nasser, carried the day in urging continued sup- 
port for the United Nations. 

Mr. Ferhat Abbas, the leader of the Algerian rebels, 
was here with a delegation of seven. Unlike some of 
the other and more relaxed delegations whose coun- 
tries have “arrived,” the Algerians had a habit of mov- 
ing about in a tense little group, like a squad of de- 
tectives executing a warrant. 
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SCHOMBERG COLLECTION 


Natives on the lower Senegal, ca. 1815 


Tunisia was a significant absentee, an example of 
how local differences can interfere with issues as 
broadly based as those discussed here. President Bout- 
guiba is not on good terms with Morocco because he 
declined to support her territorial claim to Mauti- 
tania; and he retains his deep suspicion of President 
Nasser and his backstairs interest in ‘Tunisian politics. 

How well President Nasser can reach some under- 
standing with the West African States depends on 
how far he carries his obsession about the Palestine 
question. When he found that King Mohammed had 
omitted to mention Palestine in his opening address 
he had it written in and a “corrected” version issued 
to the Press. 

Ceylon was there, so was Libya, and so, sitting 
quietly by in a back row, was Mr. Thomas Kanza, 
formerly representative to the United Nations in Mr. 
Lumumba’s Government. He told us that he had 
managed to get out of the Congo only ten days ago 
but wouldn’t say how he managed it. Reading reports 
of their conference in the London papers, delegates 
have been amazed to find one describing it as a “plot.” 
Considering that the Africans have been holding it in 
their own country under the constant surveillance of 
a couple of score of foreign diplomats, this makes Guy 
Fawkes look nervous. 


Changing mood and rhythm, here is the account of 
a unique journalistic job in Cairo. The Spectator, 
long-established British weekly, once more demon- 
strates its vitality. The author proves his own. 
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Northcliffe of the Nile 


By William Harcourt 
ENGLAND: The Spectator (London), 6 January 1961 


IT IS very difficult to buy a round of drinks for an 
Arab, and Sayed Mekkawi was standing me a cup of 
whisky on the red-tiled terrace of the Cultural Centre, 
formerly the Junior British Officials’ Club, Khartoum. 

“You are unemployed at the moment. Your Ex- 
cellency?” Mekkawi asked. 

“T am, Sheikh of Sheikhs,” I replied. The use of 
these fancy titles is one of those double-take jokes 
which show that both parties are free from imperial- 
ism and anti-imperialistic prejudice. 

“Oh,” said Mekkawi. ““Tell me, can you spell?” 

“English?” 

“Naturally.” 

“As well as the next man,” I said. “Why?” 

Mekkawi slid a massive brown paw into the pocket 
of his white nightshirt-like gellibya and brought out 
a limp letter. 

“Honor me by reading this,” he said. 

As I read, he signalled for two more cups of whisky. 
The letter was from the Ministry of the Interior, in- 
forming Mekkawi that unless the standard of the 
English edition of the Khartoum Times improved 
forthwith, his licence to publish would be withdrawn. 

“Standard?” I echoed from the letter. 

“The spelling,” Mekkawi explained. He waved his 
hand wearily over his damp face; it was a matter he 
was loath to dwell on. 

“As you know, we do not distinguish your English 
‘p and ‘b’ in Arabic.” He dipped into his pocket again 
and brought out a crumpled copy of his paper. 

The banner headline read, “WELCOME TO 
BANDIT NEHRU.” 

“There have been other unfortunate typographical 
errors,” said Mekkawi in his cultured Oxford accent. 
“Last week we had Khrushchev’s ‘massage’ and a ‘lit- 
ter’ from your Mr. Macmillan. There have been com- 
plaints. The Minister doesn’t appear to believe there 
is room for honest error. Or perhaps,” he sighed re- 
signedly, “he doesn’t want to believe it.” 

We sat in silence for a moment. Mekkawi seemed 
half asleep, sprawled in a deckchair, almost buried 
beneath his own belly. Then he roused himself. “Do 
me the honor of taking employment in my establish- 
ment,” he said. “Forty Egyptian pounds per month 
for three hours’ work each evening, except Fridays, 
and all the latest scandal thrown in buckshee.” 

As jobs don’t grow on date palms around Khartoum 
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I agreed—and then, feeling the need to make some 
generous gesture, I said meditatively, “One changes 
with the times.” 

Mekkawi closed his eyes again. He knew what was 
coming. 

“New Establishments are sensitive,” I said. “The 
Old Civil Secretary seemed to rather enjoy your ex- 
posures of the more intimate side of his life but now 
things are different. Perhaps the Minister’s attitude 
might change if you stopped hinting about his rela- 
tives being mixed up in the vice trade in Egypt. Per- 
haps you should let it be known that you’ve destroyed 
those photostats of Egyptian police records you have 
in that safe in vour office.” 

Mekkawi sat bolt upright and made a sweeping ges- 
ture with his arm. “It’s all gone.” he said. “Swept 
away. Colonialism and all its spawn has disappeared. 
No more corruption, no more nepotism, no more de- 
generation.” He made a rude Arab sound with his lips 
and called for two more cups of whisky. 

The next evening, as the sun dropped into the Nile, 
I walked to the Times offices for the first time; through 
Khartoum’s old brothel quarter—down dusty unpaved 
streets and narrow, furtive, mud-walled alleyways. As 
I passed, the Ethiopian and Arab girls, in European 
and Arab dress squatting in their doorways, discreetly 
dropped their veils and whispered, “‘tali hena” (“come 
here”). Further on Ethiopian girls, clad only in semi- 
transparent cotton frocks, blatantly rolled their bellies 
and screamed enticements in Arabic. I heard one old- 
fashioned call in English. “I am a virgin, Tommee.” 
Each street-corner café was a masculine oasis of yellow 
light and blaring Arab music. 

Mekkawi’s offices were in a broken-down red brick 
house squeezed in between a brothel and a: street- 
corner café. He greeted me at the door and showed 
me over the building. In the front room stood his 
“foreign correspondent,” a radio from which he filched 
the BBC news. In the former harem part of the house 
stood the press, not too firmly attached to a concrete 
base. Stamped on it was “Hamburg 1898,” the year 
of Kitchener’s re-conquest of Khartoum. 

As we watched at the door the operator switched 
the press on and bolted past us like a powder-monkey. 
The whole house started to vibrate as it groaned and 
clashed into movement like a steam-engine on slip- 
pery rails. No one was allowed in the room while the 
press was in motion, Mekkawi explained. When the 
pressure was too great, blocks were liable to fly out and 
embed themselves in the walls. 

The compositors were working on the back ver- 
andah, ankle-deep in a mess of discarded paper and 
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printer’s ink. Here I met other members of the staff: 
the foreman, a brown Buddha of a man on the run 
from Gamal Abdel Nasser, and a mornful, seven-foot- 
tall Christian Dinka from the Southern Sudan who 
could read and write English quite fluently, when 
sober. 

On the third night of my new job I was working 
away, more or less happily, when Nafissa, the madame 
from next door, stuck her head over the wall. Things 
were slack, she explained, and perhaps we might like 
to pop over for a bit of relaxation. Mekkawi was out 
filling up with whisky and gossip.at the Grand Hotel, 
so the staff downed tools to a man and invited me to 
follow them over the wall. 

The sitting-room of Nafissa’s house was dominated 
by a large portrait of Queen Victoria. Nafissa herself 
was a walking treasure chest of gold bracelets stretch- 
ing from her wrists to her elbows, and necklaces of 
Maria Theresa gold sovereigns stretching from her 
waist to her neck. The Arabs called her arrousat el Nil 
(“the beauty of the Nile”). Her fat cheeks were 
marked. with wide vertical cicatrices and her massive 
bulk was always wrapped in yards of spotless white 
muslin. Sometimes she would allow her veil to slip 
from her head exposing her hair, set in hundreds of 
straight, tiny plaits, greased with animal fat. 

We passed the time gossiping with Nafissa’s favorite 
gitls and supping on hamaam, young pigeons lightly 
grilled on a charcoal fire, washed down with aragi, a 
fiery liquor distilled from dates, with a kick like a 
racing camel. 

About 11 p.m. Mekkawi burst in full of whisky and 
abused us, invoking the aid of the Prophet against 
us for wasting office time in a brothel. I learnt later 
this happened at least once a week. 

I got on well enough with Mekkawi until the dry 
season, when tempers rose with the temperature. 
Some days it was 120 in the shade and Khartoum was 
like the stoke-hole of a coalburning tramp steamer. 
News was slack, circulation was falling, and as there 
is no circulation-booster like British imperialism, 
Mekkawi started on a series of editorials. 

We had a difference of opinion, for example, over 
the editorial on malaria which started, ‘We have 
many insects in the Sudan due to fifty years of British 
Imperialism.’ Quite logical, Mekkawi argued; the 
British had been in control for fifty years and they 
should have done something about the mosquitoes. 

I also remember ineffectually objecting to his “cocoa 
colonialism” campaign. Pepsi-Cola was already well 
established in the Sudan. while Coca-Cola was just 
moving in. Mekkawi approached the Coca-Cola com- 
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pany with a proposition. He would produce a Coca- 
Cola supplement along with an editorial implying 
that the essence of Pepsi-Cola was made ‘from ‘pepsin’ 
which is made from the intestines of pigs. The com- 
pany refused, so Mekkawi launched his campaign 
against “cocoa colonialism.” 

Now while there is no harm, and perhaps some ad- 
vantage, in whipping the tired old lion in the Middle 
East, the new Establishments are a diffcrent matter 
and Mekkawi could not let sleeping dogs lie. One 
night, about six months after I had started on the 
Times, Mekkawi burst into the office, grabbed the 
Leica and beckoned me to follow him. His old enemy, 
the Minister, was whooping it up in the Kitchener 
Cabaret. Sure enough, when we entered the cabaret, 
we saw the Minister sitting at a table behind a potted 
palm with a cup of whisky in one hand and a cabaret 
girl in the other. We waited until the lights were 
dimmed for the floor show. Then, as I held the caba- 
ret door open, Mekkawi crept up behind the potted 
palm, took a flash of the Minister and ran_ back 
through the door. 

Back in the office once again Mekkawi sought the 
advice of his foreman on the Sharia (Moslem) law 
penalty for a man found guilty of drinking wine. 

Next morning the Times came out with a full front- 
page picture of the Minister, glass in hand, cabaret 
gitl beside him, with the caption “This man deserves 
forty lashes.” 

From then on Mekkawi was a marked man. A few 
weeks later, in an editorial, he mentioned that the 
Government party had accepted money from Egypt 
before the last elections—a fact that was common 
knowledge anyhow. He was arrested, charged with 
sedition, released on bail and the Times was ordered 
to cease publication as from noon the next day. It 
was also hinted that a deportation order might be 
awaiting a certain inglesi, so I booked a seat on the 
next plane for Cairo and returned ‘to my hotel to pack 
my bags. 


At about 2 a.m. an explosion rocked the city. A_ 
few minutes later Mekkawi burst into my room like | 
a bull elephant in season. His gellibya was blackened — 
and he was trembling with rage. Someone had planted © 
a bomb in the Times offices, blowing off the roof and © 
destroying the press beyond repair. Fortunately the — 
building had been empty at the time. Would I help © 
him with one last issue of the Times before its sup- | 


pression? 


We worked furiously through the night in the 3 
offices of a neighbouring newspaper and the last issue ~ 


of the Times came out at noon with the banner head- 
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line, “IMPERIALISM STRIKES” and the leader, 
“We will fight on the beaches. We will fight in the 
towns and country. We will never surrender to Im- 
perialism.” 

Mekkawi saw me off on the plane that night. Later 
I learned that the Government had dropped the 
charge because of public sympathy for Mekkawi—and 
no one was unpatriotic enough to believe the suk 
rumour, spread by the Establishment no doubt, that 
Mekkawi had insured his offices for ten thousand 
pounds with an Egyptian insurance company shortly 
after his story about the Minister and the cabaret girl; 
and planted the bomb himself. 

Since I left the Sudan there have been one success- 
ful revolution and several attempted coups, but as far 
as I know the Times is still being published—and on 
a brand-new press, imported from Germany. 


Contrasting in point of view with the preceding 
pieces, we offer one emanating from Belgium which 
of course represents a different affected party: Bel- 
gian financial interests in the Congo. The Editorial 
Directors of The Revue Générale Belge include Pierre 
Wigny, the Belgian Foreign Minister who headed 
his country’s delegation to the United Nations dur- 
ing last summer's discussion of the Congo crisis. 
“Memnon” is the pen-name of the author of the 
department on Belgian affairs with which the 
“Revue” leads off its review of the month’s develop- 
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ments. In its January issue, that department carried 
the subtitle “Anarchy in Belgium.” The “Loi Unique” 
to which the article makes frequent reference is the 
austerity program presented by Premier Eyskens to 
meet the financial and economic crisis that followed 
Belgium’s grant of independence to the Congo. 

The next concentrates on yet a different area, 
Ethiopia, and on a different sort of regime: an abso- 
lute monarchy comparatively long-established «and 
headed by an unsinkable (to date) “enlightened 
authoritarian.” The German writer has often inter- 
viewed Haile Selassie. Die Zeit of West Germany 
carries extensive foreign reportage. 


Anarchy in Belgium 


By Memnon 


BELGIUM: Revue Générale Belge (Brussels), January 1961 


EIGHTEEN months ago, the Congo plunged into 
anarchy. Today, it is Belgium’s turn. Anarchy mani- 
fests itself differently in the two places. But certain 
elements have a striking resemblance. In any case, the 
parallel is disturbing. 

We now tend to believe that disorder in the Congo 
began on July 6, 1960. This is a gross optical illusion. 
The administrative and political authorities, formerly 
responsible for the Congo, have every interest in get- 
ting this legend believed. Even before June 30 of 
last vear they had made their preparations; the facts 
are there to prove that the legend is a false one and 
that it did not start by chance. 

As long ago as January 4, 1959 when rioting broke 
out in the Congo, the authorities had already failed 
to exercise firmness. The administration was disorgan- 
ized and—especially at the center of things—weak and 
rotten with politics. ‘Throughout 1959 civil disobedi- 
ence spread; native officials of the lower echelons re- 
fused to carry out their duties. They openly defied 
the impotent authorities. When Belgian officials, tired 
of a hierarchy that remained deaf to their warnings, 
decided to denounce publicly and specifically what 
was happening around them, the Minister of the 
Congo informed Parliament that these gentlemen had 
told the truth but that they had blundered in speak- 
ing out at that moment. “Let us cultivate a quiet at- 
mosphere,” he said, “‘and all will go well.” It appeared 
that the sole preoccupation of those men who were 
on the spot was “to keep the Belgian flag flying until 
June 30.” 

The transfer of authority went badly in the Congo 
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because anarchy already gripped the country. The flag 
was nothing more than a meaningless symbol. No 
great political task can go forward amid disorder. 

Let us now consider events in Belgium. Ever since 
1958, these monthly reports have stressed the pro- 
found illness undermining the Belgian Nation, where 
the government amounts to nothing but a caricature 
of power and the administration has fallen into utter 
decay. If the concession of independence to the 
Congo has not been prepared, organized, and put 
through with intelligence and firmness, this is why. 
After the rout of last July we said that its effect would 
have deep repercussions in Belgium and far-reaching 
consequences. .. . 

The Eyskens Government which suffered this ter- 
tible reverse lacked the moral authority to put through 
such important measures as the Loi Unique contains. 
One can credit the government with having worked 
out this project which at least has the merit of meet- 
ing urgent financial needs but which lacks popular 
support. But the Eyskens Cabinet lacked the support 
needed to carry out a program of such scope and 
importance. 

M. André Renard, on the other hand, is one of 
those Belgians who have clearly seen the extent of 
the anarchy in which we live and have understood 
how to profit from it. Unlike the leaders of the three 
great parties and of the Government, Mr. Renard, as 
secretary general of the General Belgian Federation of 
Labor, has ideas; he has method; he knows how to 
make decisions. He waited a long time to do battle 
for his own cause and for the reforms that are so dear 
to him. He wants to shake off the yoke of the pontiffs 
of the Belgian Socialist Party and end the conserva- 
tism that has made it a bourgeois party and paralyzed 
its power to act. André Renard wants the labor unions 
to dominate and direct the socialist movement. He 
wants to nationalize the key industries, especially the 
prime sources of industrial power. He denounces the 
parliamentary regime as a false democracy for which 
he would substitute direct representation by workers. 

All of which may seem to have little to do with 
the Loi Unique. True enough. A. Renard has also 
declared that the famous law has only one purpose. 
It gives him the opportunity to put his movement 
into action. And it must be admitted he made the 
most of it. 

To begin with, the Government had already lost 
popular support. Then the confusion and discontent 
caused by the Congo affair created rancor against the 
party in power. There was the structural weakness of 
the Eyskens Cabinet. Finally there was the sheer 
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bulk of the Loi Unique. It ran to several hundred 
pages that nobody will read or understand and that 
can easily excite the horror of the poor—an art of 
which André Renard and his friends have made them- 
selves past masters. 

The Government did nothing to explain the terms 
of the Loi Unique. In a century when the smallest 
industries try to enlist public support, when states- 
men have advisers in public relations, the Belgian 
Government proudly claims that it has a monopoly of 
all the virtues. It pays no attention to what people 
may think and gets angry if it is misunderstood. This 
has cost it dear—and us, too. When the Belgian So- 
cialist Party got its “Operation Truth” into full swing 
with its revelations of what the law was supposed to 
contain, Premier Eyskens hit the roof. He protested 
on the radio and swore that the affirmations of the 
Socialists had no basis in fact. 

The leaders of the Socialist Party decided to fight 
the Loi Unique inside Parliament and to support that 
action with a campaign of public meetings, which 
was quite normal. But they were so imprudent as to 
declare that strikes of public servants could also serve 
a useful purpose since the law menaced these persons 
especially. From this moment the Socialist leaders 
lost control of operations and Renard took over. ‘The 
Government also made other tactical mistakes. It 
thought it clever to suspend discussion of the law 
between the 24th of December and the 3rd of January 
and counted on the diversions of the holiday season to 
calm public opinion. At the same time, he admitted a 
set-back by announcing that the law ought to be 
voted on before the end of December and should be 
passed to avoid catastrophe. 

Yet the strike had already reached the verge of col- 
lapse. Many workers gave it but half-hearted support 
since they did not feel that their interests were at 
stake. At which point Renard shot off on a new 
tangent. He raised the Walloon problem. It was a 
cause to which his most numerous, devoted, and 
fanatical followers rallied. Their leader told them that 
all their troubles stemmed from Flemish domination 
of the Belgian nation. Let us separate; an independent 
Wallonia will regulate its own affairs and restore 
prosperity. 

It is by no means certain that the syndicalist leader 
had made an inspired decision. Many Belgian workers 
have heard it said that they must produce for the 
largest possible market and for the past dozen years 
the men they have respected most have kept repeating 
that Belgium is too small a country to wage economic 


war single-handed. In raising this issue, Renard also i 
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lost the backing of the Flemish Socialists. He had 
said that federalism would also benefit Flanders. But 
the Flemish saw themselves condemned to minority 
status in a predominantly Catholic region. To strike 
under such conditions did not interest them and 
within a few hours the strike movement in Flanders 
disintegrated. 

But let us never forget that for two weeks, regular 
legal authority ceased to function in a part of the 
Belgian Kingdom. In some regions strikers directed 
trafic. As at Stanleyville and Bukavu in the Congo, 
one had to present one’s union card and only those 
with trade union authorization could enter a bank. 

At the moment of writing, the forces of law and 
order cannot prevent sabotage, shake-downs, and vio- 
lence in the countryside of Liége. 

If the Eyskens Cabinet reasserts itself, it can count 
on the support of the Catholic trade unions and those 
who back them. The Christian unions understand that 
anarchy cannot benefit anyone but the Communists. 
They also understand that what they have gained 
through negotiation can be consolidated only under 
orderly conditions. Finally, their leaders acknowledge 
that only the creation of new industries can re-absorb 
the Belgian unemployed and that only foreign capital 
can develop them. This is not the time to discourage 
foreign investors by letting agitators run wild, by turn- 
ing the streets over to strikers, and by letting trade 
union leaders shut down the blast furnaces. 
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Abidyan (Ivory Coast): Vendor of Ivory Carvings 





What did we leave unsaid in July and August about 
the folly of the Congolese leaders who plunged their 
country into anarchy and drove foreign capital away? 
We could not find words harsh enough to apply to 
Lumumba, who is certainly an intelligent man, but 
whose blind passion forced him to take certain irrep- 
arable actions. Is it the ambition of certain Belgians 
to equal him? 

We can only hope that order will soon return and 
that the necessary measures can be taken to repair 
the harm done to our economy and reputation by 
these weeks of madness. As we write these lines, it 
would be imprudent and premature to say what con- 
clusions the government will reach and how it will 
carry them out. There can be no doubt that structural 
reforms must be made. We have a sick economy and 
it has been demonstrated that Belgium lacks the legis- 
lative and governmental equipment to prepare, select, 
and put through the necessary measures. The parties, 
the government, the professional organizations, the 
press, and public opinion face heavy responsibilities. 


New Flowers in Old Ethiopia 
By Egon Vacek 
GERMANY: Die Zeit (Hamburg), 30 December 1960 


HALF way up Churchill Road in Addis Ababa (the 
name means New Flowers, in English) stand two col- 
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umns, with a door between them. But the door leads 
nowhere. Beyond it lie ugly piles of rusty tin cans. 
The National University was to have been erected 
here. Or so the King of Kings, the Lion of Judah, the 
Negus Negesti, Haile Selassie the First had decreed 
years ago. The Emperor’s word was law in Ethiopia. 
It still is. 

True, the University never was built and visitors 
hear excellent reasons why. There wasn’t any money. 
There weren’t any professors. That’s why no students, 
in this oldest African state, today file through the 
door on Churchill Road. Often, during the night, 
hyenas gather here to devour what they have scavenged 
from the streets. 

Nearly a mile away, beyond a jungle of eucalyptus 
trees, Haile Selassie in his palace may now be regret- 
ting that he did not push the projected center of 
higher education with greater energy. Most young 
students must go to Europe or America, fortified by 
large sums of money that he supplies. They come back 
wiser and likewise—in their own eyes—politically 
smarter. For they have broken bread with young fel- 
low-Africans from Ghana, Guinea, and ‘Togoland. 
They have had to admit how backward they are and 
that an Emperor still rules over them. In the lands 
that have received them, they have seen democracy, 
the rule of the people, in action. Young doctors, en- 
gineers, and teachers often came back revolutionaries. 

The Emperor knew this. And in private conversa- 
tion he did not conceal that he would much prefer to 
have the young elite of Ethiopia educated in their 
own country where their surroundings would keep re- 
minding them of the practical limitations of their 
new-found knowledge. The Emperor wanted to blaze 
his own trails. He traveled throughout the world. He 
saw, studied, tested. He persuaded experts to come 
and help his country adjust itself to modern times. But 
he alone would determine the tempo... . 

On May 5, 1941, Haile Selassie returned in triumph 
to Addis Ababa after British troops had driven out 
the Italians. The Negus began the reconquest of his 
country. He summoned experts. Indians and Britons 
drilled his army; Swedes trained his air force. Italian 
reparations took the form of a dam at Koka. The 
Dutch laid out the first sugar plantation at Wonji. A 
German has charge of forest conservation; another 
German is the chief physician. 

The Yugoslavs have taken an active part in Ethio- 
pian business affairs. ‘They manage the big warehouses 
and occupy many official posts. The personal friend- 
ship between Haile Selassie and ‘Tito has prevented 
either the Russians or Nasser from achieving any spe- 
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cial success in Ethiopia. Yugoslavia and Ethiopia were 
both victims of Fascist invaders and both today are 
surrounded by hostile power blocks—Yugoslavia by 
the Soviet sphere of influence, Christian Ethiopia by 
Nasser’s Moslem sphere of influence. Both states are 
trying to steer a middle course and create a “third 
force.” 

The Negus recognized, long ago, that he must 
counterbalance the independence movements sweep- 
ing the other African nations by putting through some 
reforms of his own. In 1955 he gave the country a 
Constitution that outlawed feudal rights—on paper. It 
set up a Parliament and a Senate—chosen, of course, 
by the Emperor. Parliamentary elections did, however, 
take place in 1957. But whatever happens in Abyssinia 
conforms to the wishes of the Emperor. 

He wants reforms, but prefers thorough to hasty 
ones. He supervises school construction, down to the 
smaliest details. Children learning their ABC’s in 
Ethiopia must have been surprised when the Em- 
peror stopped his car and got out to hear them recite 
their lessons. His realm, an inaccessible mountainous 
region four times the size of Germany, has seventeen 
nationalities and seventy different languages. ‘To break 
down geographic barriers, he has begun to lay out new 
air fields. 

I have conversed with Haile Selassie in his secondary 
residence, situated at Massua on the Red Sea. He sat 
in a leather arm chair, still emblazoned with the coat 
of arms of the Duke of Aosta who once lived here as 
Viceroy. The Emperor is a small, soft-spoken man 
whose eyes have an hypnotic effect on the visitor. He 
wore an elegant European, tailor-made suit and orna- 
meited shoes with buckles. No wonder he is often 
called “The Lion with the velvet claws.” He talked 
about his reforms and of a fantastic plan that he had 
long cherished: a dam at Lake Tana, which would 
enable him to shut off a large part of the water that 
flows to the Aswan Dam in Egypt. Nothing has come 
of this project. He thought of it mainly as a threat to 
Nasser. 


Die Welt, independent West German daily, notes 
that there is news in good news in the Africa of 
today. 


But... 


THE UNREST presented the exceptions. Among the 
seventeen countries that gained independence in 1960, 
fifteen undertook the great step to freedom in an or 





derly and peaceful manner; among these was the first | 
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major Negro power, the former British colony of 
Nigeria with 35 million inhabitants. This constitutes 
a remarkable success. In Europe, the birth of new 
states was not always accomplished in so peaceful a 
manner. 

Die Welt (Hamburg) 


Nevertheless, the liberal and realistic Brazilian 
newspaper Diarios de Noticias warns editorially on 
January 2nd: “The Portuguese jails in Angola and 
Mozambique go in for every kind of repression from 
torture to execution. There is no public education, 
no local industry. The natives have no share in the 
benefits of civilization. Outside the main Portuguese 
settlements, primitive conditions take the visitor 
back to the dawn of creation.” 

Anhembi, a political and literary monthly also 
published in Sao Paulo, develops this theme in the 
final article of our series: 


Portugal’s Possessions: 
The Next Explosion? 


BRAZIL: Anhembi (SGo Paulo), December 1960 


SINCE the independence of Nigeria has now been 
proclaimed and negotiations for the independence of 
Kenya and Tanganvika are well under way, the era of 
European colonialism might seem to have ended. But 
the intransigent dictatorships in Spain and Portugal 
still refuse to recognize a people’s right to national 
self-determination. In the case of Spain, the matter 
has more symbolical than real significance. Less than 
100 thousand Bedouins live on the Spanish Sahara. 
The little colonies of Rio Muni and Fernando Po on 
the Gulf of Guinea have few inhabitants and little 
economic importance. Portugal, on the other hand, 
faces a more complex problem on which the new gov- 
ernments of the young nations of Black Africa have 
focused their attention. 

We in Brazil know Salazar’s thesis well. Elemen- 
tary and outdated, it reflects the thought of the man 
who proclaims it. In Salazar’s eyes, the question of 
independence for Portugal’s overseas territories simply 
does not arise because Portugal’s colonies are not colo- 
nies at all but provinces, which the nation has inte- 
grated into a single metropolitan whole. So absurd a 
thesis does not even merit discussion. Slave labor still 
exists in Portugal’s African territories. Salazar has 
taised insuperable obstacles to the education of the 
native population, most of which does not speak Por- 
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tuguese. Citizenship is denied to 95% of the natives. 
So much for Dr. Salazar’s thesis. 

Yet it would be a distortion of the truth to assert 
that the Portuguese people, who have fully demon- 
strated their hostility to Salazar, favor independence 
for their colonies. Most Portuguese readily enough 
accept the official attitude toward their overseas pos- 
sessions. Indeed some of the bitterest foes of the dic- 
tatorship also oppose those who would put an imme- 
diate end to Portugal’s domination of territories in 
Africa, Asia, and Oceania. Paradoxical and wrong- 
headed as their attitude may be, it stems from lack of 
information and from sentimental delusions that offi- 
cial propagandists instil among school-children. No 
country in the modern world teaches such a distorted 
view of history as does Portugal. ‘The mythology, 
based.on the discoveries of a bygone age, explains 
much that goes on in various fields of Portuguese 
life. This distortion of, this obsession with, history 
have given the average, educated Portuguese the men- 
tality and perspective of another time. Although he 
does not know it, he lives in the past. 

Even the opponents of Salazar find themselves split 
on the issue of colonialism. Except for a few leftist 
intellectuals who not only talk, but act in support of 
nationalist movements in Goa and in Africa, most 
Portuguese who oppose Salazar are so confused that 
they also oppose the principle of complete self-deter- 
mination in their country’s colonies. 

Even the Portuguese Communist Party subordi- 
nates humanity to politics and keeps silent on this 
issue, except for an occasional insignificant, public 
statement. When the fifteenth General Assembly of 
the United Nations debated colonialism, the Portu- 
guese exiles in London, Paris and Sao Paulo took a 
stand and came out in favor of helping their colonies 
win independence as soon as possible, and opposed 
such Utopian solutions as federation, or the creation 
of a Portuguese Commonwealth of Nations. Such 
groups, however, remain isolated and their efforts 
yield no results. It therefore seems to us that the 
Portuguese opposition could improve its reputation 
and restore dignity to the word “Portuguese,” that 
Salazar and his imperialist gang have tarnished. As we 
see it, Portugal’s exiled intellectuals could provide 
the greatest possible aid to the colonial peoples suffer- 
ing at the hands of Portugal and other powers if they, 
along with other’ representatives of the Portuguese re- 
sistance movement all over the world, would put their 
names to some document on the colonial question. 
Were they to take the initiative in such an action, it 
could not fail to have repercussions on U.N. debates. 
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Perspectives for 1961 


TRANSLATED FROM Fortune Francaise (France) 
Janvary 5, 1961 


In its first issue of 1961, a weekly French invest- 
ment guide published a rather optimistic editorial 
on the prospects for the coming year. Barely a 
month later, on February 2, Fortune Francaise 
sounded the alarm—an important sector of French 
industry is in danger. 


IN SPITE of the serious threats to peace in various 
parts of the world, in spite of the developments in 
Algeria and those in Cuba, in spite of the recent con- 
flict in Laos, a world war seems unlikely. The eco- 
nomic factor holds the upper hand over political 
events. This fact explains the fluctuations of the mar- 
ket, which goes hand in hand with national economic 
affairs. The general indices vary: an 11% decline in 
stocks on the Anglo-Saxon market (New York, Lon- 
don), stability of prices in Paris, an increase of 15% 
in Milan, and of 27% in Frankfurt. 

In so far as Paris is concerned, the Algerian situa- 
tion, having caused the 30% decline in oil stock 
prices, did not allow the general index of the Paris 
stock exchange to reflect the exact state of France’s 
economic affairs and the increase in national produc- 
tion from 23,540 billion to approximately 26,000 bil- 
lion francs. A nearly comparable increase is expected 
in 1961. This year, even more than during 1960, the 
investor should be particularly meticulous in the 
choice of his holdings. 

In addition, the internal affairs of the Common 
Market countries must be of interest to our leaders. 
Germany continues to expand at a breathtaking rate. 
Violent social unrest which just broke out in Belgium 
creates a very distinct apprehension regarding the 
belga. A piece of good news for the six countries of 
the Common Market: the Banque Nationale Suisse, 
following two years of deliberation, has decided to 
authorize private businesses and governments of the 
Common Market countries to apply for capital on 
the Swiss market. This represents a victory for the 
Common Market as a whole. 

Of the economic problems in which East and West 
are opposed, aid to underdeveloped countries is, un- 
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doubtedly, the most important one. 

A recent businessmen’s conference in Karachi, 
sponsored by capital-lending countries, offered a solu- 
tion in its proposal to establish a system of interna- 
tional guarantees for investments in underdeveloped 
countries. This system, similar in principle to govern- 
ment credit insurance, could be financed jointly by 
the “lending” countries and the individual investors 
who would then pay a kind of insurance premium. 

It could in addition provide for an “investment 
code,” which the interested countries might well 
adopt, thus pledging themselves to observe all the 
rules of equity in the eventuality of nationalization 
or expropriation. The code would, moreover, guaran- 
tee to investors the possibility of transferring profits 
to their countries and could allow them to repatriate 
their capital in the event they decide to sell their 
business. The establishment of such a system is de- 
sirable, since aid through public funds, however well 
coordinated on the international scale, would not be 
able successfully to cope with the problem. More- 
over, the interested countries are not very enthusias- 
tic about an increase in this type of assistance, which 
they consider an affront to their dignity. They pre- 
fer aid by private enterprise, which would be based 
exclusively on considerations of industrial efficiency. 


Assault on French Car Market 


“OUR country will produce no more than two million 
vehicles in 1965 while Great Britain and West Ger- 
many will produce three million each.” It is in these 
terms that the representatives of the trade unions 
expressed their fears to the Economic Council. Thanks 
to American capital, twenty British and German car 
models will invade the French market. 

“The consumer will rejoice, unless he earns his 
living more or less directly through the automobile 
industry,” the Economic Council was told. 

Paradoxically, the high cost of gas, criticized as it 
is by the automobile manufacturers, is becoming a 
protection for them. If gas would sell for 0.70 New 
Francs (about 14¢) a liter (about one quart), the 
buying public would rush for the big foreign cars 
and our factories would have to retool at a cost of 
several hundred billion francs. 
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The Case Against Salazar 
General Humberto Delgado 


Diario de Noticias (Brazi!) July-August 1959 


General Humberto Delgado recently burst into 
world fame as the man on whose instructions 
Captain Galvao and seventy companions seized 
the Portuguese cruise ship, Santa Maria. As leader 
of the opposition to the Salazar dictatorship, Del- 
gado has lived in Brazilian exile since 1959. After 
having suffered defeat in his bid for the Presi- 
dency of Portugal, in 1958, when he received 
twenty per cent of the recorded vote, Delgado 
found asylum in the Brazilian Embassy at Lisbon 
and obtained permission to take up residence in 
Brazil through the good offices of Jodo Dantas, 
editor of the Rio de Janeiro newspaper, Diario de 
Noticias. As a gesture of gratitude toward a friend 
and benefactor, General Delgado set forth, in July 
and August 1959, his views on the Salazar régime 
as well as some of the steps he would take to speed 
its overthrow. In an introductory note, Diario de 
Noticias recalls that Delgado, a 54-year-old profes- 
sional soldier, studied aviation from 1926 to 1928, 
science, law and the humanities from 1930 to 
1933, and has always specialized in air warfare. 
During the 1930’s, he headed many missions for 
the Portuguese Air Force. He has served as Air 
Attaché with the Portuguese Embassy at Wash- 
ington and has represented Portugal at Nato. He 
entered politics in 1926 as a supporter of the 
revolution that brought Salazar to power, suffer- 
ing a bullet wound. More than thirty years later, 
after his defeat in the presidential election which 
he denounced as a fraud, Salazar stripped him of 
all his functions. 


My contacts with the dictator date back many years 
when I served on the General Staff as an air force 
oficer. I know him well and it would be a lie to 
deny him intelligence, in the commonly accepted 
sense, or the capacity to analyze facts and think logi- 
cally. Nor does he lack administrative ability. He 
knows how to study relevant data, to make decisions, 
to get them carried out, to keep checking up after- 
ward. Each man has his own style. 

Where Salazar fails is as a leader, a position he took 
over by force. But he suffers, first, from an incredible, 
concealed vanity to which subservient courtiers keep 
ministering. The press censorship has turned him into 
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a kind of tribal god. Then there is the paradox that 
appears in every dictatorship: he has a devotion to 
certain men who have worked for him—even in the 
face of hostile public opinion, even when they dam- 
age the country’s best interests. For instance he has 
appointed and maintained in power certain reaction- 
ary ministers for whom the people feel nothing but 
hatred and contempt. Finally, there is his conformity, 
his hatred of anything that does not seem orthodox. 

A set of blinders encloses his mind, excluding any- 
thing new. For instance, he has no use for civil avia- 
tion and has never, himself, set foot in a plane. “I 
wouldn’t be caught dead in one,” he says. Portugal 
is the only colonial power without an airline connec- 
tion to its overseas possessions. Salazar’s peasant 
hatred of modern life has affected his political be- 
havior to such a point that whether he dies in office 
or is overthrown, he will leave behind a country with 
a medieval spirit, a country torn with hatred, a coun- 
try which mandarin-worship has reduced to a state of 
moral stupor. 

On May 28, 1926, certain nationalist military lead- 
ers achieved the Portuguese Revolution that Salazar 
later transformed into the stable dictatorship that 
still rules the country. The Army, which carried out 
the original revolution, moved on Lisbon from both 
north and south, meeting no resistance anywhere. ‘The 
Republic that the Army overthrew was sick unto 
death. During the previous fifteen years, 193 different 
premiers had held office. Deficits mounted steadily. 
The Army lacked discipline. But the brave lieuten- 
ants who carried out the coup d’état of May 28 had 
no intention of installing a nationalist dictatorship. 
The pledge that they circulated among their troops 
tells quite a different story. But Professor Salazar of 
Coimbra, who hated men and women, who -never 
knew the sweetness of a woman’s smile or the joy 
generated by a child at play, coldly, systematically, 
used his own prestige to oust the lieutenants who in- 
stalled him. As Finance Minister he put Portugal’s 
finances in order. When he moved into the Premier- 
ship, power became his sole passion. 

Portugal took no part in the Second World War. 
It sold sardines, liquor, cork, and tungsten to both 
sides. It has the highest tuberculosis death-rate in 
Europe—58 per 100,000 as compared with 5 in Hol- 
land. In Portugal 88 babies in every thousand die at 
birth, as compared with 50 in most other lands. Portu- 
gal, whose sailors discovered India, Brazil, Japan, Aus- 
tralia, and Labrador has a miserable little merchant 
marine. Norway with its three million, Greece with 
seven million tons both suffered terribly during the 
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last war. Neither one of them has a colonial empire. 
Yet both have large fleets of merchant ships. Between 
1947 and 1957 Portugal’s national income increased 
32%, but white-collar income rose by only 13%, peas- 
ant income by 3%. 

It was no Quixotic act when I decided to seek the 
Presidency of Portugal, which had held no election 
in 30 years. On election eve, two other candidates 
were so disgusted by the lack of any guarantees of 
an honest count that they withdrew their names. I 
paid a heavy price for my decision to go through to 
the bitter end. At last that decision is beginning to 
bear fruit as the results of the violence and thievery 
that surrounded the balloting become apparent. A 
new attitude has begun to take shape, both in Portu- 
gal and in other countries, toward Salazar’s paternal 
dictatorship. Opposition groups are forming in Ar- 
gentina, Canada, and the United States. Everything 
is still embryonic, but the Catholic Church itself 
has begun to sense the new mood. 

The wise, generous and courageous Bishop of 
Oporto sent an historic letter to the dictator. “The 
Church’s cause is being lost in the souls of the peo- 
ple, the workers, the youth. And if that cause is lost 
to what fate can our nation look forward? We are 
told to close ranks. They warn us against the kind of 
masochism that leads to martyrdom. They remind us 
of the fate of the Spanish priests who voted for their 
Republic.” 

Good Catholics are seeing the light. They have 
begun to oppose the dictatorship. Dr. Manuel Cere- 
jeira, the Cardinal Patriarch of Lisbon, knows that 
police often torture political prisoners to death. Let 
Salazar urge the Vatican to take action against the 
Bishop of Oporto. Let him arrest and torture priests 
and members of the Catholic Action. It will get him 
nowhere. The end draws near. Only the spark is 
needed to light the fire. The one organization that 
can furnish the necessary inspiration still buries its 
head in the sand. How long, oh Lord, how long? 

TRANSLATED BY Louis Wiznitzer 


Science in China 


Dr. Kurt Mendelssohn 

The New Scientist (England) November 1960 
Western scholars who have recently visited main- 
land China speak of a scientific “renaissance” 
there—and warn the West not to indulge in com- 
placency about China’s “leap forward in science.” 
The author of the following article, a distinguished 
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scientist, Fellow of the Royal Society, reader in 
Physics at Oxford University, has held research 
and teaching appointments at various universities 
in Europe and America. 


THERE were two slogans up on the wall. One read: 
“Learn from those who know more; help those who 
know less”; and the other: “When you encounter 
difficulties, go ahead; when there is merit, give it to 
others.” This was in the brand new Physics Building 
of Peking University, and below the slogans worked 
a couple of students, making transistors. Next door, 
under a portrait of Mao ‘T’se-tung, a girl with long 
braids was busy soldering on the connections. “Work 
while you study’—this is another slogan which I had 
heard earlier in the day when I had asked my host, 
the Vice-Chancellor of the University, about the ways 
in which China was tackling her problems of scien- 
tific and technological education. Making transistors, 
he pointed out, was a very skilled job involving a 
number of physical principles, and there was nobody 
quite as well qualified to deal with it as a physics stu- 
dent. So the Physics Department also comprised a 
transistor factory. He did not labor the point that a 
Chinese student had to devote uncommonly long 
hours in order to do his factory job and study at the 
same time. He took it for granted. 

I, too, began to take it for granted after travelling 
more than 1,500 miles through this vast country from 
Canton to Peking. Everywhere the Chinese are in a 
hurry, tilling the iand, building irrigation works, 
bridges, factories and houses. A hundred years of stag- 
ustion and thirty years of war and lawlessness have 
been succeeded by a gigantic crescendo of work. 

It is against this background of dynamic develop- 
ment that we must look at Chinese science. The new 
State is just ten years old and the great drive for sci- 
ence and technology is still younger. Whatever little 
of these had been built up earlier in the century was 
disrupted and destroyed in the long civil war and in 
the struggle with Japan. In 1949, China possessed 
200 largely deserted, institutions of higher learning. 
These formed the nucleus of the educational pro- 
gram, and their number has now increased to 800. 
Quite a few of the old institutions were founded by 
Missions, and these were taken over by the Govern- 
ment in 1951 and incorporated into the general 
scheme of State education. 

The educational problems of China differ so widely 
from those of the West, and also of Russia, that it is 
necessary to consider the more basic issues before 
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dealing with questions of scientific training and re- 
search. For a modern industrial State, the traditional 
Chinese pattern of a fairly limited number of scholars 
set against huge illiterate masses is untenable, and 
great efforts are being made to support the fast-ex- 
panding system of higher education by a similar ex- 
pansion at school level. Here the knotty problem of a 
script which is difficult to read and write looms large- 
ly. Alphabetization is now met with widely and is 
being taught to all children. The Latin—and not the 
Russian—alphabet has been chosen, but the phonetic 
transcription differs from that generally accepted in 
the West. Even so, there is the prospect of Chinese 





scientific and technological publications being printed 
in alphabetized form. Mandarin, which as Chinese 
dialects go is fairly simple, serves as the basis for the 
alphabetic script, but the latter cannot account for 
the tones. Words identically spelt but of different 
meaning have, therefore, to be distinguished either 
from the context or by the introduction of accents. 
Hence, besides the teaching of characters, Chinese 
school education has to deal successively with two 
hurdles. First, the children must learn to speak Man- 
darin, and then to write it in alphabetic form. Later, 
Russian and English are taught as secondary lan- 
guages. 

University education is preceded by six years of 
primary and another six years of secondary school- 
ing. ‘here are now, I was told, about 100 million 
children in primary schools, compared with 25 mil- 
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lion ten years ago, and close on 15 million in second- 
ary schools, against 1.3 million. The number of stu- 
dents at university level is approaching one million, 
having increased almost tenfold in ten years. 

Although “Chinese copy” has become a byword, 
the Chinese, far from copying anyone’s methods, very 
much like to go their own way. In the development 
of their economy they have by no means followed the 
Soviet model, and in technological education, too, 
their approach is original and designed to meet their 
own specific needs. In order to fill the enormous de- 
mand for technologists and doctors, all engineering 
subjects, as well as medicine, have been taken out of 
the universities. These subjects are taught at separate, 
and sometimes fairly specialized, institutes where 
teaching, research and application are combined. The 
students reading metallurgy, petroleum technology, 
architecture or electronic engineering will each go to 
separate institutions where, they receive intensive 
training in their particular field. A lopsided expansion 
of the universities is thus avoided; they are to remain 
centers of scholarly rather than of vocational studies. 
There exist also a certain number of technical uni- 
versities such as Tsinghua, somewhat similar to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the Baumann 
Institute in Moscow or the Federal ‘Technical High 
School in Ziirich, but the mass education of technolo- 
gists at academic level is meant to be the task of the 
new institutes. 

The Chinese are proud of having had a national 
system of education since Confucius—that is, for the 
past two and a half thousand years—and universities 
exist from the time of the Han dynasty, five hundred 
years later. These have survived the changes of dy- 
nasties throughout the centuries but have remained 
entirely centers of classical studies, and the first mod- 
ern university was established in 1898 in Peking. Even 
then, proper science teaching did not start until 1920. 
In 1952 a thorough reorganization of the universities 
was carried through, and it was at this time that tech- 
nology and medicine were excluded. However, Peking 
University has institutes for biology, electronics and 
nuclear physics at which the “pure science’ aspects 
of these subjects are studied and taught. 

Like Russia and the Continental countries, China 
avoids specialization at school and the student comes 
up to the university with a general education. He 
then embarks on a course which lasts five to five and 
a half years. In physics he will receive teaching in the 
basic subjects such as mechanics, thermodynamics 
and electrodynamics for about three years, to which 
quantum mechanics is added in the fourth year. After 
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that the student selects a subject for specialized study, 
finishing off in the final year with a research project 
on which he has to write a thesis. In order to main- 
tain a uniform standard, the same examination papers 
are set throughout the whole of China. 

Another Chinese peculiarity is that after the final 
examination no degree is given. The student had been 
awarded a place at the university by the State, the 
State had paid for him during his studies, and now 
the State will be his employer. The student is asked 
to list ten subjects or types of employment in order 
of preference, and these wishes, together, of course, 
with his performance in the examination, are taken 
into account when his place of work is decided. Since 
the demand for scientists far outstrips the supply 
there is brisk competition, particularly for the good 
people, between the universities, the academic insti- 
tutes and industry. My Chinese colleagues told me 
that, after trying various schemes, they have now 
adopted a system of paternal responsibility of the 
established universities towards the new ones. Each 
of the old universities has to look after a number of 
“babies” and to see to it that these are staffed with 
suitable personnel for teaching and research. 

Judged by Western, Russian or even Japanese 
standards, Chinese science is only in its infancy. 
There is a handful of Western-trained scientists, now 
mostly in their forties and fifties, and a rather younger 
group of people who have studied in the Soviet Un- 
ion. They are all working at a very high rate, turn- 
ing out as many students as they can, and not too 
much time is left for research. Research is also handi- 
capped by the lack of equipment. Instruments are 
obtained from Russia and the West. Basic equip- 
ment, especially in electronics, is now being produced 
in China, but this, too, is only a beginning. These 
conditions, coupled with impatience for faster and 
faster development, explain such phenomena as the 
transistor factory in the Peking Physics Department. 
The Academica Sinica has a rapidly growing number 
of research institutes, and there is a reactor built after 
a Russian prototype. A number of small accelerators 
are working, and low temperature research in the 
helium range is getting under way. However, with 
very limited scientific manpower and with the de- 
mands of teaching, research fields nearer to practical 
application still have first call. Contrary to Japan, 
where remuneration of scientists is truly miserable, 
China pays a living wage and a professorial income, 
which as a good standard for comparison, is roughly 
the same as in Britain. 

The Chinese are not troubled by doubts about 
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the speed at which they are rushing through a huge 
scientific and technological program. Enthusiasm and 
incredible working capacity have worked miracles in 
the last ten years, and they are confident that the 
miracles will continue. When I tentatively mentioned 
a period of twenty years for the scientific program, 
the Vice-Chancellor said quickly: “Ten years,” and 
then with an apologetic smile, he added: “J am impa- 
tient. Only, I would so much like to see it all myself.” 

Perhaps the most endearing, and reassuring, fea- 
ture of the new China is the regard for the traditions 
of the past. With infinite care and at great expense, 
the treasures of Chinese art and architecture have 
been restored. Walking through the art galleries of 
the Forbidden City or through the pavilions of the 
Summer Palace, one feels that these people can, and 
one hopes will, be our friends. 


Eichmann and Poland 


Kurier Polski (Warsaw) November 29, 1960 


The Polish report summarized here casts new light 
on two aspects of the Nazi era. It indicates that 
as early as December 1939, the Nazis had a plan 
whose second stage called for deportations to Si- 
beria—a scheme obviously predicated upon a vic- 
torious attack on Russia. It also depicts Adolf 
Eichmann as the mainspring of mass deportations 
from Western Poland—a new facet in the “career” 
of the man whom the Israelis hold responsible for 
the extermination of millions of Jews. It has not 
been announced whether on the basis of the docu- 
ments referred to in the article below, the Polish 
Government will request permission from the 
Israeli court to present evidence in the forthcom- 
ing Eichmann trial. 


WE CALL the attention of our readers to the re 
cently-published twelfth volume of the Bulletin issued 
by the General Commission for the Study of Nazi 
Crimes in Poland. It contains findings which are star- 
tling, if not sensational. They reveal the previously- 
unknown part played by the genocide Adolf Eich- 
mann in the organization of mass deportations from 
Western to Central Poland. 


These deportations were the first stage in the exe- 


cution of the so-called “General Eastern Plan” pre- 
pared by the Chief Security Office of the Nazi Reich, 
on orders from Himmler. The second stage of this 
criminal plan provided for the deportation to West- 
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ern Siberia, after the expected Nazi victory in the 
war, of 80 to 85 per cent of all Polish citizens, i. e. of 
about 20 million persons. At first, the uprooting of 
people from the western regions annexed by Ger- 
many was carried out chaotically and disjointedly. 
The Nazis themselves held that opinion, principally 
because of the initial jamming of the railroads due to 
a lack of “coordinated timetables” for the freight 
trains carrying thousands of deportees. In addition, 
the Nazi occupation authorities in Central Poland 
complained of “the unsuitable geographic division” 
of the contingents arriving in their districts, which 
created administrative complications. As a_ result, 
“highest echelons” in the Nazi Chief Security Office 
soon concluded that the confusion in the deportation 
program must be cleared up. ‘The basic condition for 
fulfilling this demand was to appoint as “chief co- 
ordinator” of deportations a man whose experience 
and drive in this field helped resolve this problem. 

With this in mind, on December 21, 1939, the 
chief of the Security Police and of the S.D. and S.S. 
Gruppenfuehrer Reinhard Heydrich, issued the fol- 
lowing directive to the Security Police, $.D., S.S. and 
regular police commanders in Cracow, Poznan, Dan- 
zig, Breslau and Krolewiec: 

“For practical reasons, it is imperative to plan cen- 
trally all actions of a police and security nature in 
carrying forth the evacuation from the eastern terri- 
tories. As my special assistant in the Chief Security 
Office, Department IV, I have appointed SS-Haupt- 
sturmfuehrer Eichmann (deputy to SS-Hauptsturm- 
fuehrer Gunther). His office will be in Berlin, W. 62, 
Kiifiirstenstrasse 115/116, tel. 25 92 51.” 

So swung into action the efficient, thoroughly ex- 
perienced specialist in genocide. Eichmann who had 
previously directed the “emigration” of Jews from 
Germany, and later from Austria and Czechoslovakia, 
began work with a fundamental knowledge of his 
nefarious vocation. 

Hundreds of thousands of people expelled from 
their homes and regions soon commenced to feel 
tangibly Eichmann’s deportation activity directed 
from his Berlin office. 

One should read Volume XII of the Bulletin which 
discloses in a matter-of-fact manner, but thus the 
more precisely and pointedly, a heretofore unknown 
activity of one of the most “prominent” Nazi “death 
pros.” What merits particular attention are the au- 
thentic documents describing Eichmann’s personal 
participation in the execution of the “General Eastern 
Plan” on Polish territory. 

TRANSLATED BY Walter Wien 
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Jews in the Soviet Union 
Maurice Carr 


The Jerusalem Post (Israel) January 29, 1961 


The Soviet government has been often accused of 
practising, or at least tolerating, anti-semitism. 
It has always indignantly rejected these accusa- 
tions as emanating from “enemies of Socialism.” 
But even such unquestionable friends of the Soviet 
Union as the head of the French Communist Party, 
the leading French fellow-traveler and Nikita 
Khrushchev have found that the charges are not 
entirely unfounded. 

The Jerusalem Post, is Israel’s only English-lan- 
guage daily. 


PARIS.—André Blumel has returned empty-handed 
from his meeting in Moscow with Mrs. Ekaterina 
Furtseva, Soviet Minister of Culture, who fobbed off 
his plea to permit the revival of Yiddish press, litera- 
ture and theatre in Russia with the vaguest of prom- 
ises: that she would “study the matter.” 

The object of M. Blumel’s mission was to seek the 
Kremlin’s blessing for launching a Yiddish weekly, 
publication of Yiddish books, and the establishment 
of a Yiddish strolling theatre in order to begin to 
meet, in a modest way, the cultural needs of the half- 
million Russian Jews who in the last census declared 
their mother tongue to be Yiddish. 

No fewer than 70 known Yiddish authors are wait- 
ing year after year for a chance to appear in print. 

The circumstances leading up to M. Blumel’s latest 
trip to Moscow appeared unusually auspicious. M. 
Maurice Thorez, secretary of the French Communist 
Party, went out of his way to arrange his appointment 
with Mrs. Furtseva who, of course, knew in advance 
what her visitor was after. 

Optimists might be forgiven for having thought she 
would not have made M. Blumel travel to the Soviet 
capital simply in order to deal an outright rebuff to 
one who is such a good friend of the Soviet Union. 
In the event, she received him with the utmost civ- 
ility, but her purpose, it transpired, was to try to use 
him as a medium of publicity to spread word through- 
out the Western world in general, and among West- 
ern “progressives” in particular, how well off the Jews 
are in Soviet Russia. 

After telling him that she had read, presumably 
with approval, a report of the press conference he 
gave on Russian Jewry after his previous trip to the 
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Soviet Union last autumn—the version which reached 
her desk was a Russian translation of articles pub- 
lished in the pro-Communist Parisian Yiddish daily 
Neie Presse—Mts. Furtseva plied M. Blumel with sta- 
tistics such as that 34 per cent of all personnel in the 
Soviet film industry are Jews, 10 per cent of the mem- 
bers of the Soviet Academy of Science are Jews, etc. 

M. Blumel pointed out that he was aware of this, 
and asked why Jews were excluded from the diplo- 
matic service. The Minister replied that she believed 
some Russian Jews were serving in the United 
Nations. 

M. Blumel’s main, indeed his one and only plea, 
for the restoration of freedom for Yiddish cultural 
activities as in Lenin’s time—before the Stalin-Beria 
epoch—was parried by Mrs. Furtseva with the objec- 
tion: “The Jews may feel hurt if we push them 
towards Yiddish.” She also declared that the move- 
ment towards the adoption of the Russian language 
and culture was growing irresistibly among all peoples 
of the Soviet Union. 

When M. Blumel insisted that the Jews would not 
be hurt but, on the contrary delighted, at the oppor- 
tunity of self-expression in Yiddish, she contended 
that “privileges granted to Jews would have repercus- 
sions on other minorities, and need looking into.” 

She indignantly refuted Western press accusations 
that she is anti-Semitic. “If I had time, I would take 
you to the institute of chemistry where I studied and 
you would see how many Jewish friends I have there.” 

In the course of their 100-minute talk, Mrs. Fur- 
tseva, whom M. Blumel described to me as “‘a woman 
who is a real statesman,” dropped a remark which was 


surely of the highest significance: “If we do any- 
thing at all (for Jewish culture) it will not be for 
domestic reasons, but to please our friends abroad.” 

It may be assumed that Russia will be willing to 
relax its strangle-hold on Jewish culture if such a 
gesture proves manifestly profitable in its attempts to 
attenuate the East-West cold war. However, only if a 
genuine all-round settlement is reached, whereby the 
Kremlin ceases to pander to the Arabs in order to 
undermine the West in Africa and Asia, is there real 
hope of basic improvement in the Soviet attitude 
towards Jews. 

M. Blumel also called on Soviet officials dealing 
with religious affairs and drew their attention to the 
series of recent articles in the Soviet press which, be- 
sides attacking Judaism as a religion, were distinctly 
anti-Semitic. He also had a long heart-to-heart talk 
with Ilya Ehrenburg, who evinced much sympathy 
with the cause of Yiddish culture. 

On Friday, Ehrenburg took part in a nation-wide 
broadcast on the occasion of his 70th birthday, which 
was celebrated with great pomp in the Soviet Union. 
He declared: “So long as there remains a single anti- 
Semite I will always proclaim ‘I am a Jew’ and have 
it stamped on my passport.” 

Anti-Semites are still around—and M. Blumel 
learned this from a non-Communist source in Mos- 
cow. During the recent meeting of the Communist 
Party Central Committee on agricultural matters, a 
woman director of a kolkhoz complained that she had 
been ousted from her post because she is Jewish. 
Premier Khrushchev intervened, denouncing anti- 
Semitism, and had her reinstated. 
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CLEOPATRA’S FATE 
IN MODERN EGYPT 


Immortal Longings 
By Zeinab Hasan 


Al-Musawar (Cairo) 


FOR the second time the beautiful film star Eliza- 
beth ‘Taylor has created a big stir . . . The first time 
was when she married Mike Todd and adopted Juda- 
im... the second time when a decree was passed 
forbidding her films from being shown in Arab coun- 
tries because she bought Israeli bonds worth great 
sums . . . Elizabeth Taylor now intends to visit our 
country to play the role of Cleopatra; should we 
boycott her as we have boycotted her films? 

When Elizabeth Taylor signed a contract with 20th 
Century Fox to play the role of Cleopatra, Spyros 
Skouras—who is a good friend of the Arabs—request- 
ed the local authorities to shoot part of the film in 
the United Arab Republic, and it was known then 
that Elizabeth Taylor would arrive here. ‘The respon- 
sible authorities discussed the request in light of the 
general interest of the Arab countries, and decided to 
approve the request of Skouras. It was thought the 
flm would provide favorable publicity for Egypt, 
Arab actors and artists would benefit from the expe- 
rience of Hollywood, and the film company was ex- 
pected to spend about 25 million dollars in Egypt. 

However, before Elizabeth Taylor could arrive in 
Egypt, she became very sick and work on the film was 
delayed. In the meantime two opinions arose in 
Egypt: one said it is not right to boycott the films 
of Elizabeth ‘Taylor and not to boycott Elizabeth 
Taylor herself. The other opinion argued that art was 
one thing and politics another and that the one 
should not influence the other. 

With this question in mind we approached Mo- 
hammed Aly Nassif, Director of the Department of 
Film Censorship in the Ministry of National Guid- 
ance. ‘This is what he said: “It is my personal opinion 
that we should follow a long term policy. I lived in 
Hollywood for eight years and I am convinced that 
the film companies there are purely commercial en- 
terprises interested in making the biggest profit pos- 
sible. Film companies choose their actors with only 
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this consideration in mind and none other. 

“I am sure if we cooperated with these film com- 
panies and offered them full facilities they will come 
to our country and get a first hand look at our prog- 
ress and manners. This apart from the hard currency 
they will bring with them. 

“Since the film companies employ many Jews, we 
should deal with the companies as a whole and not 
with individuals who work in it, and we should try 
to win the friendship of the companies just as the 
Jews won their friendship. 

“As to the contributions of artists to Israel, we all 
know that Israel has been begging and lives on char- 
ity, and there are Christians who contribute to Israel 
under the illusion they are making a good deed. 
Would it be wise if we also boycotted the Christians 
who contribute to Israel? 

“Tolerance, as long as it is not at the expense of 
our dignity, will bring us many benefits and new 
friends, while a boycott may have negative results.” 

Mohammed Aly Nassif summed up his argument 
by relating the episode of Danny Kaye: 

“When the United Nations Economic Social and 
Cultural Organization invited Danny Kaye to pro- 
duce a film on children throughout the world, we 
refused to allow him into the Arab countries because 
he was visiting Israel. The result was he was warmly 
welcomed in Israel and made much publicity for 
that country. Moreover bad publicity was made for 
the Arabs because of this boycott.” 

When William Wyler, producer of Ben Hur heard 
that the film was not allowed to be shown in Arab 
countries because it was considered as Zionist propa- 
ganda, he said: “The Arabs are mistaken. Art should 
not be subjected to any kind of boycott. There are 
many who contribute to Israel who are not Jews and 
their films are being shown in Arab countries.” This 
answer, however, shows that we do not boycott those 
who contribute to Israel under the illusion it is a 
charitable deed, but we boycott some Jews who con- 
tribute to Israel because we feel they are Zionists 
and are contributing to the Zionist cause. 

With the mention of the film Ben Hur I recall an 
incident that occurred in New York when I saw that 
film. The film, which lasted more than three hours, 
included distortion of history and blatant propaganda 
for Israel. This I expected, but what surprised me 
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was that during the interval contribution boxes were 
passed through the aisles for the viewers to contrib- 
ute to Israel. When the box was passed to me, I 
calmly handed it over to the person sitting next to 
me without donating any money. The result was 
people around me looked at me as though I had com- 
mitted a crime. If anybody deserves any contribu- 
tions, it is the Palestinian refugees who have been 
forced out of their homes by the Zionists and who 
today live in camps in pitiful condition. 


TRANSLATED BY David Hinawi 


AN ITALIAN MAKES A PLEA 
FOR ANTISEPTIC STRIPPING 


Guardians of Striptease 
By Alfredo Todisco 


Translated from Il Mondo (Rome) 


DESCENDING from the North, the spectacle of 
striptease has at last reached Italy. According to pub- 
licity flyers, many of the artistes seen here have been 
on the stage of the Crazy Horse Saloon, the Mecca of 
strip. Almost everywhere the shows fill the theaters. 
Bearing in mind that at present a motion picture 
anthology of the world’s most celebrated strip acts 
draws heavy crowds and that people have not yet got 
over the striptease which contributed so notably to 
the success of La dolce vita, one could argue that the 
Italians are becoming familiar with a spectacle— 
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Lady Phu-qui-cho strips at the Crazy Horse Saloon in Paris 


rather torrid for our tastes—which until a short time 
ago found the Alps an insurmountable barrier. 

Notwithstanding, apparently with us the time has 
not yet arrived in which striptease is performed on the 
verge of boredom, as happens in Paris, Geneva, Lon- 
rim Marseilles, Hamburg. There, those who come to 
see the girls shed every scrap of their clothing, except 
for a miniscule cache-sexe, are for the most part pro- 
vincials and foreigners, not the locals, who know that 
they can go “whenever they want” and end by never, 
or hardly ever, going—just as Pisans seldom dream of 
taking the trouble to visit the Leaning Tower. 

If striptease can look forward to considerable suc- 
cess here, it is thanks to the authorities, for their inter- 
vention only adds to the piquancy. Apparently, strip- 
ping itself is more restrained in Italy than outside of it. 
Italian law prohibits the showing of nudes even in 
reproductions of works of art, as several weeklies which 
have got into trouble after publishing some of Modig- 
liani’s women can testify. The strippers must stop at 
their panties and the “pasties” which cover the nip 
ples. Moreover, they are supervised by police agents, 
who see to it that the limits prescribed by the censot- 
ship are rigorously adhered to. 
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If striptease outside Italy lacks piquancy, the reason 
is that it all too frequently has been reduced to an 
extremely conventional spectacle. The women undress 
as for a physical examination, with tedious professional 
automatism. In Italy, however, the supervision by po- 
lice agents in the wings incites the girls to outwit the 
restrictions of a modesty they are no longer accus- 
tomed to, and the conventional gives way to an air of 
reality. 

Perhaps no type of entertainment lays bare the 
mechanics of our censorship better than striptease. 
The size of the “pasties” increases by fractions of an 
inch as one proceeds from North to South. The restric- 
tions being purely epidermic, the immodest nature of 
the striptease numbers stands out more vividly. 

Almost all the numbers touring the peninsula, while 
adhering to the letter of censorship, are packed with 
allusions that go beyond nakedness. Contortions, soft 
gestures and stretchings, inflections, abandonments 
and moanings—all are so naturalistic, so compliant 
and willing, that they would try even the most un- 
prejudiced spectator. Compared with such effects the 
naked bosom becomes a flower of innocence. 

We believe that the laissez-faire of the Nordic coun- 
tries is the only way to remove titillation from strip- 
tease. But if the censors must intervene, they should 
act differently: ignore the “pasties” and restrain, if 
possible, the too transparent allusions to the call of 
sex. 


ARE YOU A MEDIUM S WEARER? 


Patterns of Swearing 
By Helen E. Ross 


Discovery (London) 


SWEARING is a subject which seems to have received 
very little attention from psychologists. It is seldom 
mentioned, except in the course of some other study, 
and only the psycho-analysts offer theories about its 
origin and purpose. Fenichel,' for example, regards ob- 
scene swearing as a substitute sex activity which gives 
the swearer a sense of power over the sex demon. This 
theory may help explain obscene swearing, but does 
not account for blasphemous swearing which often 
occurs in the same breath. Moreover, for many, espe- 


'Fenichel, O., 1946, “The Psychoanalytic Theory of Neu- 
tosis”, p. 350, Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd. 
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cially among the industrial working classes, swearing 
is a habit no more meaningful than a difference in 
dialect. 

Upbringing and temperament play a large part in 
determining the swearing habits of an individual, but I 
was especially interested in the way group morale can 
encourage or discourage swearing in its members. 

Since swearing is often thought to be a sign of 
annoyance or stress, I kept records of swearing rates 
as an indication of group morale during three weeks 
of a university expedition to Arctic Norway. The group 
consisted of five men and three women between nine- 
teen and twenty-four years of age, all of whom were 
zoologists, except myself, a psychologist. 

The main purpose of the expedition was to study 
the diurnal rhythms of birds during continuous day- 
light. As the work entailed considerable interruption 
or loss of sleep, most members had good cause for 
becoming irritable and swearing. 

I recorded the swearing rates for each member on 
different colored knitting counters which I kept in my 
pocket. Records were only kept for a few hours at the 
beginning and end of each day when most of the 
group were together, but these scores were sufficient 
to show general trends. Unfortunately, the group soon 
discovered I was keeping records, but after the initial 
reactions of anger or amusement had died down this 
seemed to have no effect on the scores (apart from 
one day when the two heaviest swearers engaged in a 
deliberate competition ) . 

Each individual had his own vocabulary and habit- 
ual level of swearing, and tended to keep to the same 
rank order in the group however much the total 
swearing-level rose or fell. 

The words used were blasphemous rather than ob- 
scene, as is to be expected among the middle classes. 
Unlike the working classes, however, their use of ob- 
scene words was deliberate rather than habitual, and 
they took a delight in using them in their correct 
biological sense. The heavier swearers used the more 
violent language. No new expressions were coined 
apart from the word “Click!” which arose in con- 
nexion with my knitting counters. Hence such phrases 
as “That clicking psychologist!” 

The relationship between swearing and stress was 
slightly unexpected. The amount of swearing in- 
creased noticeably when people were relaxed and hap- 
py and, though it also increased under slight stress, it 
decreased when they were really annoyed or tried. In 
fact there seemed to be two types of swearing: “social” 
swearing and “annoyance” swearing. Social swearing 
was intended to be friendly and a sign of being “one 
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of the gang”; it depended upon an audience for its 
effect, while annoyance swearing was a reaction to 
stress regardless of the audience. Social swearing was 
by far the commoner. 

The total amount of swearing varied as shown on 
the chart given above. Under conditions of very low 
stress it was almost entirely social, but with increasing 
stress it diminished and annoyance swearing increased. 
The drop-off of the one was more rapid than the rise 
of the other, resulting in a dip in the total under con- 
ditions of medium stress. Under higher stress, social 
swearing almost entirely disappeared and annoyance 
swearing increased until it too reached a peak and 
began to drop. Under conditions of serious stress, 
there was silence. 

Social swearing was easily inhibited by the lack of 
an appreciative audience or the presence of non-sweat- 
ers. The men who had been in camp for a week with- 
out the women said they felt it necessary to watch 
their tongues once the women arrived. When half the 
group, including the only three non-swearers, left on a 
separate expedition, the swearing rate immediately 
doubled and remained very high. This may have been 
due to a deliberate attempt to compensate for lost 
numbers by an increase in solidarity. Similarly, when 
a medium swearer (female) spent two days alone with 
a heavy swearer (male), all swearing rates of both in- 
creased, but when she spent a fortnight with a medium 
swearer (male), all swearing soon stopped, probably 
because the latter two needed the facilitative effect 
of a heavy swearer or a larger audience. Other subjects 
might not be so easily influenced by the moods of 
their companions, but unless they are affected to some 
degree their swearing cannot be classed as “social” and 
must be merely a verbal habit. 

The fact that the usual reaction to serious stress is 
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silence suggests that swearing is a sign that a disagree- 
able situation is bearable; indeed, the verbal expression 
of discomfort may even help to reduce stress. There 
is some experimental evidence which seems to lend 
support to the hypothesis that, in a given situation, 
subjects who swear or complain are likely to be under 
less stress than those who keep silent. For example, 
Reiser et al.,? when examining the effects of different 
laboratory procedures on the physiological reactions to 
stress of enlisted soldiers, found that those subjects 
who felt free to “gripe” about army life with their in- 
terviewer were much less likely to show a rise in blood 
pressure than those who did not complain. King and 
Henry® have shown that subjects who direct their 
anger against the experimenter when under stress show 
a less tense physiological reaction than those who con- 
trol their anger (a nor-epinephrine cardiovascular pat- 
tern as opposed to epinephrine). A similar difference 
was found by MacKinnon‘ among subjects taking a 
written test where it was possible to cheat; those who 
swore and blamed the questions were liable to cheat 
without compunction whereas those who kept silent 
or blamed their own stupidity felt guilty at the very 
idea of cheating and were more anxious and tense dur- 
ing the test. 

The scientific study of swearing is complicated by 
the difficulty of deciding what is to count as swearing. 
The same words may be habitual for one individual 
and very rare for another. In future studies it would 
probably be best to discount habitually heavy swearers 
and concentrate on medium swearers. More light 
might be thrown on social swearing by studying the 
same individual in similar experimental situations but 
among different sizes and types of groups. More direct 
experiments could also be made on the effects of 
swearing on reducing tension, and on the differences 
in upbringing and personality which encourage such 
swearing; using Eysenck’s’ extraversion-introversion 
scale I should expect heavy swearing to correlate with 
extraversion and light swearing with introversion. 


2Reiser, M. F., et al., 1955, “Effects of Variation in Lab- 
oratory Procedure and Experimenter on Cardiac Data in 
Subjects”, Psvchosomatic Medicine, vol. 17, pp. 185-199. 


3King, S. H., and Henry, A. F., 1955, ‘Aggression and 
Cardiovascular Reactions Related to Parental Control Over 
Behaviour”, ]. Abnorm. Soc. Psvchol., vol. 50, pp. 206-210. 


, “Violation of Prohibition”, in 
(pp. 491- 


4MacKinnon, D. W., 1937 
H. A. Murray’s “Exploration in Personality” 
501), New York, O.U.P. 


5Eysenck, H. J. 1947, “Dimensions of Personality”, Kegan 
Paul. 
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THE WORLD * LOOKS AT THE U.S.A. 





Golf and Albatrosses 


BUSINESS circles in Cairo are puzzled at the atti- 
tude of the United States Department of State with 
regard to American private investment by American 
firms into this area, and visualises whatever assistance 
that America will give as coming through purely ofh- 
cial channels. . . 

A case was brought to our notice of the discourag- 
ing attitude of American political circles in Cairo 
over an American participation in the subcontracting 
work on a major project here. Accepting the premise 
that Russian assistance to the developing countries 
could represent one of the reasons for US assistance 
being granted, they advanced the illogical theory that 
American participation in affected projects was not 
desirable. In this case at least, it looks as if its interna- 
tional economic relations by encouraging western in- 
terest in local enterprises is not matched by an equiva- 
lent American desire to encourage the Arabs to look 
beyond the Soviet Union for foreign economic rela- 
tionships. This curiously self-defeating approach to 
the task of balancing a Communist economic offensive 
in an important part of the developing world, is ex- 
plicable only if one is ready to investigate the strong 
tendency to personalize the relations between Presi- 
dent Nasser’s Government and Washington, which 
is such an albatross round the neck of most locally 
stationed Americans. During the course of the last 
three years US relations have been blowing hot and 
cold over Cairo, and clearly many Americans have 
been unable to adjust themselves to the change in re- 
lations which has occurred since Mr. Lodge’s de- 
nunciations of the UAR over the Lebanese crisis in 
1958 and the current encounter between Presidents 
Nasser and Eisenhower in Manhattan. 

Another unfortunate feature of US relations with 
Cairo resides in the addiction to the game of golf 
which is shared by most US businessmen and diplo- 
mats in this city. Since in 1956, the Government in 
its desire to extend the area of sport available to the 
newly formed Youth Organizations, built a wall across 
the golf course of Gezira Sporting Club, there has 
been such a wave of recrimination and anger from the 
staunchly golf-minded that many US businessmen 
have shown a completely unreasoning despondency 
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about any possibilities of future economic exchanges 
with the United States. One prominent representative 
of a large United States concern, in a fit of anger, re- 
taliated by walling up the entrance of his firm’s show- 
rooms in Cairo, thereby completely losing a valuable 
and exceptionally well located shop window which 
might have been subleased to more patient colleagues 
at profit. 

These tantrums and emotional reactions are perhaps 
natural to a foreign community living under the strain 
of radically changing conditions, but it does look as if 
the Americans are heading for troubles like those cx- 
perienced by the British in 1956, when they allowed 
their businessmen to unduly influence their political 
appreciations of conditions in this country. 


The Egyptian Economic and Political Review (Cairo) 


New York Traffic 


After his visit to the U.S. Nikita S. Khrushchev told 
the Soviet people that “the Americans really do have 
a lot of cars” and that the Soviet Union will not 
compete with the US in car production. “Why should 
a man have to worry about where to park his car, 
why should he have to bother with it?” The Soviet 
press took its cue—the car is more an enemy than 
a friend. Russians should be happy not to have cars. 


THERE is the story of a naive out-of-towner who, 
finding himself for the first time in the middle of 
New York traffic, anxiously asked his companion: 
“Did some big shot die? Look at that funeral-proces- 
sion! What cemetery are they going to?” “That’s no 
funeral,” replied his companion, “that’s just rush-hour 
traffic.” 

Invented to accelerate travel, the automobile has 
long since been converted by New Yorkers into an 
instrument for delaying it. 

The best way to take a leisurely tour through New 
York is by taxi. You can get out and examine any 
buildings or other points of interest without even ask- 
ing the driver to stop. You can take a couple of snap- 
shots and have a snack—your taxi will be only a few 
inches from where you left it. 

You can use your own car in the city if you happen 
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to have driven it in. However, remember that the 
only way to get parking space is to hit a pedestrian; 
that way, you'll wind up in the police station. Don’t 
worry about it; there are plenty of other things to 
worry about. According to statistics, America’s trafic 
casualties exceed those of her wars,'and here too, 
New York yields pre-eminence to no other city. 

The automobile brightens New Yorkers’ lives in 
yet another way. Exhaust fumes from myriads of muf- 
flers settle as smog and wrap the city in a romantic, 
odoriferous mist which pleasantly tickles your throat 
and makes coughing amazingly easy. Note that there 
is no charge for consuming gasoline fumes in New 
York—not even high octane fumes. 

Every year thousands of trees die from the fumes 
and lack of light in the narrow streets. The hundreds 
of people employed in replacing dead trees daily bless 
the cars which provide them with jobs. 


Translated from Krokodil (Moscow) 


Problems of Communication 
Myles na gCopaleen 


THE SCENE is a tobacconist’s shop in Piccadilly. An 
American enters, a cigarette lighter in his hand, and 
is greeted with an expectant bow by the Englishman 
behind the counter. 

AMERICAN: Wyyve gotta lighter yearat dunt click, 
nawanta getsum filler fewve gotny. 

ENGLISHM:.N: Ehbegy’pahdon? 

AM.: I thought mebbe yuddava machine in year— 
some sorta gadget. (Shows lighter. ) 

ENG. (sees lighter): Ach, y’lightah! Quait. Desseh 
it wants petrol. 

AM. (thinking other doesn’t understand): Alla- 
wanta getusum filler—sform lighter, see. Fadsum plain 
gas attuddo. 
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ENG. (uncomprehending): Dessehts a bit dry, 
Wants a bit of petrol. We’ve got it in tins—ehmentseh 
tisnt trailly petrol—f’yoad like— 

AM. (not understanding a word): I dunt thinkya 
get thydy. (Looks round). ’Fewadsum canza filler— 
gasisokay inna pinch—ya see— 

ENG. (decides it isn’t petrol customer wants) : Of 
coahse tmight be the flint wants changing—asmeffact 
tisnt toll likeleh— 

AM. (helpless): This swatawant, see— 

ENG.: Ehbegy’pahdon? 

AM. (waving his hand in desperate resignation): 
Sokay. Letutgo. (He starts to leave, wearily.) 

ENG. (feeling so frightfully unnecessarily disoblig- 
ing): Eh—railly cahnt quait, ehmentseh, as the 
French seh, je ne comprends pas—(The American 
turns quickly on hearing this and walks rapidly back 
to the counter.) 

AM.: Parlez-vous francais? 

ENG.: Un peu, oui—mais— 

AM.: Ah, quelle chance! Parlons francais! 

ENG.: Alors, qu’est-ce qu’il vous faut? 

AM.: Ce qu’il me faut c’est un peu d’essence pour 
mon briquet. 

ENG.: Ah, ouiouiouioui! (He produces a can of 
lighter fluid from beneath). 

AM.: Ah, bonbonbonbonbonbon! (They become 
very French). 

ENG.: Comme c’est rigolo! Je vous ai demande 
tout a l’heure si vous vouliez de l’essence—en anglais. 

A.M.: En anglais? Vraiment? (They shake with 
laughter). Ca, c’est drole, vous savez! 

ENG. (filling the lighter): Un peu plus? 

AM.: Assez, assez! C’est trés bien. (He tries the 
lighter—it works.) Bon! Bon, ¢a marche! 

ENG.: Oui, ca marche tres bien. 

AM.: Et maintenant, combien je vous dois, mon- 
sieur? 

ENG.: Rien, absolument rien! 

AM.: Mais, vous étes trop gentil! 

ENG.: Pas de tout, pas de tout, mon vieux! 

AM.: Alors, je vous dirai bon jour, monsieur. 

ENG.: Bon jour, monsieur. (They shake hands, 
bowing). 

AM.: J’espére que madame votre mére va bien? 

ENG.: Trés bien, merci. Et votre famille? 

AM.: Trés bien, merci (Bowing politely). Alors, 
mes remerciements! (‘Tipping his hat and bowing pro- 
foundly). Bon jour, monsieur. 

ENG. (bowing bounteously): Bon jour, monsieut! 
(The American goes out, humming happily.) 

nonplus (Dublin) 
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Trujillo Denounces Uncle Sam 
Radio Caribe 


Radio Caribe, which speaks from Ciudad Trujillo 
in its master’s voice, delivered a surprising broad- 
cast on December 30, 1960, assailing both President 
Kennedy and The New York Times while suggest- 
ing that the Dominican Republic might see its way 
to doing business with its old enemy, the Soviet 
Union. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES has said that since Ken- 
nedy will not be able to straighten out the mess made 
by Ike, this country will have to resort to the Soviet 
Union, and it attributes those words to Radio Caribe. 
To this we can reply in a clear and precise manner: It 
is not necessary that Mr. Kennedy fail or not for our 
country to get closer to the Soviet Union. This rap- 
prochement is necessary, with or without Kennedy, 
with or without the Yankees, because we believe that 
it benefits the Dominican people politically and eco- 
nomically. 

Our decisions are not subject to Yankee situations 
because we are not a Yankee colony like Puerto Rico, 
nor are we servants of the gringos like the Somozas 
of Nicaragua, nor do we owe the gringos money like 
the majority of the poor countries of Latin America. 
So if this country has the slightest desire to get closer 
to the Soviet Union, it can freely do so without it 
being any business of the Times, the gringos, and, 
much less, the so-called exiles. 


We of Radio Caribe have no information that the 
present Christian government of Don Joaquin is tak- 
ing such measures; it would be the first time that we 
would have a just and shining opportunity to congrat- 
ulate the president and his ministers. We would say: 
At last they are doing something definite on behalf 
of the people and in honor of our sovereignty; and we 
would also admit that at last they have lost their fear 
of the gringo imperialists and the reactionary priests 
of the Roman church. 

For the information of the New York Times and 
the band of dribblers, with and without cassocks, who 
think the same as that paper, we can assure them that 
this Radio Caribe will continue its campaign against 
Yankee imperialism and against the priests because 
they both form the duet that every day sings against 
the interest of our people and all the people of Latin 
America. 

And let the Yankees of that newspaper know also 
that this Radio Caribe, the voice and expression of 
the real Dominican people, sympathizes with the So- 
viet Union and with the socialist countries because 
they represent justice, progress, and the salvation of 
the civilized world; because they are the ones who 
have faced up, in a responsible manner, to Yankee 
imperialism and to the old-fashioned Roman clergy. 
And as for Mr. Kennedy, let them not get ahead of 
themselves. If they say that he will not be able to cope 
with the jumble of intrigue, it is because they have 
smelled something, but it was not here in Radio 
Caribe. 

Ciudad Trujillo (Dominican Republic) 
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A Slum Code 


Bruno Zevi 


Towards the beginning of January the Ministry of 
Public Works in Rome received from the Commune 
of Venice a proposed plan for the control of con- 
struction in the city. Certain procedural omissions 
may cause the plan to be referred back to the Com- 
mune. However, it provides for two developments 
which have been received with violent protest: a 
highway across the lagune, leaving the mainland 
at Cavallino and arriving at the Certosa and join- 
ing the islands in the North estuary; a “managerial 
center,” ten-story buildings for the offices of main- 
land industries, to be constructed near the Piazzale 
Roma. 

The Italia Nostra Society, an organization de- 
voted to preserving the architectural heritage of 
Italy, proposes that Venice be declared a national 
monument and hence inviolable, as has been done 
with Assisi. This point of view is supported by 
Paolo Monelli in La Stampa of Turin and by Cesare 
Brandi in Corriere della Sera of Milan. 

Bruno Zevi—architect, Secretary of the National 
Institute for Town Planning (Italy), editor of 


L’architettura, author of Architecture As Space 





NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


La Madonna della Salute; 18th century English engraving 
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(Horizon Press)—calls for an active program for 
the renovation of history-bound cities. 


FOR TWO WEEKS Venice has been the center of 
the nation’s attention; everyone is talking and writing 
about it, everyone is concerned about “saving” it. This 
happens as a matter of course every time a plan for 
rational control of the urban development of an his. 
toric city is published or sent to the Upper Council 
for Public Works. Yesterday it was Rome, today it is 
Venice. Does this please us? Yes and no. The idea of 
preservation of historic areas has so intensely stirred 
public opinion that one would say it has become fash- 
ionable; it would be impossible to find a discordant 
voice even if you tried to buy one. But afterwards 
nothing happens. In Italy the gap between culture and 
action is becoming an abyss. 

Many of the objections to the Venice control plan 
are justified. Unfortunately they are accompanied by 
ever increasing conservative rhetoric. “Venice as a 
museum or no Venice at all” is the headline of a 
long article in a Milan paper. Even in the field of 


the preservation of monuments, extremism is an | 


“infantile disorder,” which by assuaging the con- 
science may paralyze effective action. If we really want 


to save Venice and other historical citics, preservation | 
should not be passive, a delayed reaction to someone’ F 


knavery, but a planned and timely operation. 


Protests, articles and appeals are useful. But it i | 
absolutely necessary to face up to the concrete aspect | 


of the question. For example: who will finance the 
rebuilding? How is the principle of the protection of 
artistic centers to become part of a town-planning 
policy? 

Senator Emilio Battista, President of the National 
Institute of Architecture, has presented a Bill soon 


to be discussed in Parliament. The title is soothing: | 


“Measures directed to facilitate the application of 
public savings to private dwelling units.” Basically, 
this is the first effort directed toward guaranteeing 
financial aid for rehabilitating the slums and crum- 
bling houses which so crowd the districts of artistic 
value. At present the situation is, in fact, grotesque: 


a private citizen who wants to restore an ancient house © 


and make it habitable (hygienically at least) cannot 
find financial backing. A commune planning to tt 
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build an urban zone must begin with expropriation, 
but expropriation is permitted only when new streets 
are to be cut. Hence the absurdity: to restore a block 
of houses it must first be totally destroyed. As Luigi 
Piccinato puts it, “When we want to cure some one, 
we must first kill him.” 

A fundamental merit of the Battista law is that it 
would put no burden on the State budget. Funds 
were come upon unexpectedly when a forgotten law 
going back to January 8, 1942, was unearthed. Accord- 
ing to this law, employers must set aside and deposit 
sums necessary for payment of old age benefits to 
dependent clerical personnel. It involves about $1,000,- 
000 a year, which for 19 years everyone took good care 
not to pay. To overcome the industrialists’ objection 
that this money would not circulate in the economy 
and hence be unproductive, Senator Battista has out- 
lined the following arrangement. Employers can in- 
vest the indemnities in securities of the National In- 
stitute for Financing Reconstruction, at 312% inter- 
est. The funds would then be used by the NIFR to 
provide loans to those intending to construct or re- 
model ‘eer hepiieaaes; units. These loans would cost 
3.5% plus 0.7% commission. In brief, anvone wanting 
to renovate an ancient house, in other words preserve 
its artistic integrity while making it habitable, would 
be able to borrow the money and pay no more than 
42% for its use. 

As has been pointed out, the laws would provide 
loans also for the building of new houses. Perhaps 
some limitation would be advisable here. We are 
now in a construction boom. Private enterprise and 
government agencies are constructing on the outskirts 
of cities, and this decentralization brings with it a 
| progressive pauperization of the older quarters. A 
million dollars a year is not much in relation to the 

colossal task of rebuilding ancient districts and thus 

it would be necessary to allot the entire sum to this 

specific end. Another observation: Article One of the 

law limits the use of the funds to offset exceptionally 

onerous “maintenance or modernization costs of non- 

luxury dwelling units.” This limitation is very danger- 
_ ous as the high ceilings and large rooms of many old 
houses would classify them as luxurious, disqualifying 
them from the benefits of the law and thus rendering 
it less effective as a means for the protection of archi- 
tectural treasures. 

The financial aspect of renovation obviously does 
not exhaust the problem, even though it must precede 
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, any project. Modernizing buildings located in historic 
nuclei must not result in still greater crowding of mid- 
' aty districts. The law should also make it possible to 
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use the funds for the rehabilitation, not only of indi- 
vidual houses, but of entire residential complexes, so 
that thev can be freed from those disfiguring accre- 
tions of a later date which ruin so many courtyards 
and gardens. Co-operation among owners must be the 
indispensable prelude to a move from fragmentary 
efforts to an organic program of controlled rehabilita- 
tion by competent architects and scholars (as well as 
by superintendents of public monuments) with Tte- 
gard to the scientific standards of restoration. 

But at this point the policy of restoration per se 
becomes a part of a general policy of town-planning. 
In the proposal of a “Code for Town Planning” de- 
veloped by the National Institute of Town Planning 
released last December, the problem of restoration 
found its place in that of the building control plans. I 
repeat that the integrity of Venice depends more on 
approving new town-planning legislation than on 
passionate but platonic outcries in defense of its sub- 
lime appearance. Therefore, a unified effort in behalf 
of a “Code” in which the preservation of historic cen- 
ters is formulated as an essential part of modern town- 
planning is ultimately more useful than a hundred 
impulsive articles proclaiming indiscriminately and 
impractically the inviolability of all the slums in Italy. 

TRANSLATED FROM L’Espresso (Rome) 


Rio dei Greci, 
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Sculpture Is Dying! 
Claude Bonnefoy 


Arts is one of several Parisian weekly newspapers 
reporting on events in literature, music and the 
visual arts. 


AT THE committee meeting which followed the 
opening of the Salon d’Automne several noted sculp- 
tors, including Jeannot, Gimond and Couturier, dis- 
cussed the sad plight of contemporary sculpture: the 
high cost of materials, the shortage of studios, the in- 
difference of collectors, museum and gallery directors, 
and the scarcity and confusion of official commissions. 
A survey conducted by the Maison des Beaux-Arts re- 
veals that 90% of the young sculptors who have 
studied at their schools have abandoned their art. 
Those who do persevere are, in almost all cases, forced 
to take up a second occupation. 

Sculpture is dying at a moment when painting is 
enjoying a boom, when many young painters are earn- 
ing comfortable incomes. Why should such a discrep- 
ancy exist between forms of arts so closely related? 

According to Marcel Gimond: “There is no specu- 
lation on sculpture—no speculation, thus no buyers. 
And thus no publicity. Without publicity, there can 
be no public. Formerly, sculptors were conscious of 
support, and the major newspapers carried reviews of 
their exhibitions.” 

Although Paris has more than 350 galleries that 
exhibit paintings, only three or four make room for 
sculpture, particularly abstract sculpture. 

What is more, sculpture demands more of the artist 
than just patience and hard work. It is an expensive 
art. Del Dobbio states: “In my studio I have a num- 
ber of students who are learning the technique of 
stone-cutting. But I also house several young sculptors 
who have not been able to find space to work. While 
a painter can daub a canvas in his own bedroom, a 
sculptor needs a rather large area to work in, and his 
quarters must be situated on the ground-floor (be- 
cause of the weight and volume of the materials). 
Studios are scarce and very expensive. Either the key- 
money is high, or the rent is excessive. It can amount 
to $60 to $100 a month. The minimum is from $25 
to $30. A sculptor needs tools, which he usually pur- 
chases secondhand, and the price of his materials 
is villainous. Here are the costs of several items: mod- 
eling clay, 80 cents for twenty-five pounds; soft stone 
(lavou), $100 per cubic yard; harder stone (euville), 
$160 per cubic yard; granite, $600 per cubic yard; 
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Saint-Béant marble, $800 per cubic yard; Italian mar. 
ble, $1400 to $1600 per cubic yard.” 

In order to earn his keep, the young sculptor must, 
in most cases, have a second profession. Usually he 
takes up commercial art, ceramics, industrial design 
or the teaching of drawing. At Del Debbio’s studio 
one can meet a salesman, a school teacher, a_post. 
office employee and a navvy from Les Halles. 

And what does the State contribute to sculpture? 
Practically nothing. 

A bill of May 10, 1951 stipulates that 1% of the 
construction cost for school and university buildings 
must be allotted to decorative works (painting and 
sculpture). But how are the artists who receive these 
commissions selected? Robert Fachard declares: “The 
architect chooses the sculptor and/or painter. The 
latter submit models or sketches which are turned 
over to the Municipal Council of the community 
planning the structure; although the council contrib. 
utes nothing to the building costs, it can either reject 
the proposed designs or impose a style or theme on 
the artist. Once the model is accepted by the Mu | 
nicipal Council, it is sent to the Commission of Arts 
and Letters which generally gives its approval. This 
commission has no artistic prejudices, and thus every- 





thing depends on the municipal councils, as well as 
several school principals who maintain that certain ) 
types of statuary are hardly “pedagogic”! 

The principle—praiseworthy in itself—of 1% for | 
decoration is therefore badly applied. But is it always 
applied? 

Rispal (the delegate-general of the Sculptor’ | 
Union) comments: “Of 2,734 educational buildings | 
having a right to the 1%, only 467 have been deco | 
rated. If the law had been respected, the number of 
sculptors unemployed would have been considerably 
reduced. On the other hand, the State’s budget 
for works of art is equal to one tenth of that of the 
Faculty of the Beaux-Arts—not including the official 
commissions given to academic artists following the 
Liberation (monument to the Resistance at Mont 
Valérien, monument to the Police at Neuilly, to the | 
Infantry, Place de la Trocadero). It must also be said | 
that most of the pedestals of the statues “recuperated 
by the Germans during the occupation have remained ' 
unadorned. And yet, some of the replacement statues 
have been commissioned, paid for, and executed; 
they are still buried in storage.” 

The percentage allotted for art work on new build: 
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ings is 2% in Germany and Italy, from 5 to 8% in | 


Mexico. 
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Council’s Commission for the Beaux-Arts, remarks: 
“Our budget is meant to cover both painting and 
sculpture. Obviously, we would like to have larger 
funds at our disposal, but we always order as much 
as we can afford and make purchases at exhibitions. 
The problem of replacing the statues destroyed by 
the Germans is, above all, a problem of traffic control. 
The new statue of Victor Hugo will be erected at the 
end of the Avenue Henri-Martin. I think it will be 
the one by Rodin. . .” 

Jean-Arthur Fontaine (collector and vice-president 
of the Friends of the Museum of Modern Art) says: 
“I believe that the first thing is to win the confidence 
of art-lovers. Bronzes and terra cottas should, like en- 
gravings, be restricted to limited impressions. ‘There 
is no regulation concerning sculpture. The collector 
always runs the risk of purchasing a work whose value 
will depreciate due to repeated impressions. In most 
of the great museums sculpture is unfortunately re- 
garded as a poor relation. If the museums begin to 
change their attitude, the galleries, and perhaps even 
the State, would follow suit.” 

TRANSLATED FROM Arts (Paris) 


When We Jumped Up 
To Dance the Zapoteo 


The following article, which appeared in the Sep- 
tember, 1960, issue of Wu Tao, the Chinese dance 
magazine, was written by four members of the 
Chung Kuo I Shu T’uan (Chinese Art Troupe) 
after their tour of South America and Canada. 
The magazine is printed purely for Chinese con- 
sumption. 


THE Zapoteo is the most famous folk dance of the 
Cuban people who created it from forms originated 
by the Spaniards two hundred years ago. ‘The dancers 
swirl on to the stage without stopping and move with 
a tich grace. There are four performers, two men 
and two women, whose artistry symbolises the meet- 
ing of courting couples. A significant feature of the 
technique is the way the dancers tap out the rhythm 
with their feet. The tempo of the music is spirited 
and fresh but the grouping of the dancers does not 
change much because the forms are expressive of the 
emotions and simple customs of people who are at- 
tracted to each other. As the momentum increases it 
is as though the dancers are possessed by the cre- 
scendo of music and movement. The Cuban people 
have a warm regard for the Zapoteo dance in which 
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they are well versed. 

We expressed our friendship towards the Cuban 
people by a desire to study their art. Although there 
was only a very short time in which to learn the Zapo- 
teo correctly and in proper fashion, we told ourselves 
that we must strive with all our might to perform the 
dance. It was very hard to do the complete thing but, 
in order to advance the friendship between China 
and Cuba and show our respect for the Cuban peo- 
ple, no difficulty could stand in our way. Our friends 
at the Havana National Theatre were exceedingly 
enthusiastic advisers and helped us greatly by explain- 
ing the methods and customs of the dance and talk- 
ing about the feelings of their ordinary people. In the 
morning we had a proper stage rehearsal and they 
taught us as we practiced. For three tightly packed 
hours we worked to the utmost with everyone in 
friendly accord. Of course, we did not understand 
each others’ language, but there was mutual under- 
standing in our hearts. This kind of friendship is 
very deep. 

The next day was a memorable one because Prime 
Minister Castro came to see us perform. We demon- 
strated the results of our study by dancing the Zapo- 
teo for our audience. Everyone in the theatre jumped 
to their feet with a loud shout of ‘China.’ The ap- 
plause was continuous and the curtain had to be 
raised several times as we were asked to give an 
encore. 

After our Santiago appearance a woman teacher 
who was a specialist in folk dances and had watched 
performances continuously asked us incredulously, 
“How did you learn this dance so quickly?” We re- 
plied evenly, “It is because we cherish our friendship 
towards Cuba and respect a brother country. .We 
warmly accept the Cuban people and their art. That 
is why we can put such powerful effort in our study. 
Of course our mastery of the movements is imperfect 
but we were able to learn the Zapoteo dance so 
quickly because our affections are deeply stirred.” 

In order to create universal understanding among 
dancers our Chinese Art Troupe must inquire into 
the folk art of the heroic Cuban people and under- 
stand its splendour to perfection. We have not only 
learned many things about dance art but we have 
demonstrated our solidarity with the oppressed Cuban 
people who will not submit to aggression. Their 
brave troops will advance to fight for democracy and 
freedom against American imperialism. We are left 
with an unforgettable impression. 


TRANSLATED BY A. C. Scott 
Wu Tao (Peking) 
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Homage to Cendrars 


The writer Blaise Cendrars died in Paris on the 
2ist of January, at the age of 73. Just a few days 
before, he had received the “Grand Prize of the 
City of Paris” for the whole of his work. In homage 
to his memory, ATLAS presents a selection of ap- 
preciations by continental writers and artists. The 
first of these appeared on the terza pagina (the 
“third page”—which by custom Italian papers re- 
serve for the arts) of the Corriere della Sera. Eu- 
genio Montale is himself a poet of audacity, whose 
influence extends beyond Italy. 


EUGENIO MONTALE: Up until a few vears 
ago, Cendrars’ adventurous life could be discerned 
through his novels (which perhaps may not survive 
him) or by reading his first verses (his most endur- 
ing work). But at the beginning of 1952, the story of 
his life was broadcast in ten of the thirteen radio 
interviews he had with Michel Manoll, and which 
later appeared in volume form under the title Blaise 
Cendrars Vous Parle. None of the prose books Blaise 
wrote equal this spoken portrait. Jt is not easy to sum- 
marize the extreme intricacy of the narration and 
even harder to give an idea of its inimitable verve. 

A man who by himself is a whole epoch, perhaps 
the last great epoch of modern French art, Blaise was 
the quintessence of cosmopolitanism filtered through 
the sharpest Gallic wit. His origins first of all: born 
in the land of the clocks at La Chaux-de-Fonds of a 
Swiss father and a Scottish mother who wanted to 
die in a hotel on the Lungarno, he spent his child- 
hood in Egypt, England and Switzerland. At the age 
of nine he already had memories of London, Genoa, 
Posillipo and Brindisi, like his favorite poet Nerval. 
At fifteen, we find him in the company of a Polish 
adventurer, Ragovine the diamond monopolist, with 
whom he travelled around the world. After 1906, we 
meet Blaise in Naples, Paris, New York and London 
where he became a circus clown and colleague of the 
then unknown Chaplin (an episode which many of 
his friends doubt). Later Blaise was in Paris where 
he struck up a friendship with Rémy de Gourmont, 
and still again in New York as a guest of Caruso, who 
made several caricatures of him. In New York he com- 
posed his first important volume of poetry, Pasques 
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de New York, which was printed in Paris in 1912, 

His nomadism continued until the outbreak of war 
in 1914. From the beginning of the offensive, Blaise 
endorsed the manifesto which the “Barisien” (be- 
cause he was born near Bari), Ricciotto Canudo, ad- 
dressed to those who were French by choice, and 
enlisted in a regiment of volunteers. He lost his arm 
in combat on September 26th, 1915, but nevertheless, 
he rejected an artificial arm offered him by Maurice 
Barres. Later Blaise was to drive a racing car with 
only one arm. 

After the war—married and the father of two sons 
—Blaise was an editor in Paris, director of film pro- 
duction in London and Rome, ballet librettist, jour- 
nalist and art critic. In 1925 appeared his first novel 
L’Or, a life of the adventurer Sutter. Subsequent 
voyages to Brazil, Chile, Argentina, Paraguay and 
much of Africa followed in succession. ‘The Second 
World War found the writer an accredited corte- 
spondent attached to the Headquarters of the British 
Expeditionary Force, whose fortunes he followed 
until the Armistice. 

Then, hunted by the Germans as a “Jewish writer 
in the French language,” he succeeded in eluding all 
their efforts to capture him. After the Liberation, he 
resumed his work but established his residence in 
Paris only in 1950. He had already divorced his first 
wife to marry Mme. Raymone whom he called the 
greatest actress in France. And in the last days—the 
poct was by now almost completely immobile and in 
the company of his faithful cat—it was his wife who 
accepted in his name the Grand Prix de la Ville de 
Paris awarded him for the whole of his literary work. 

What is the value of Blaise Cendrars’ poetry? It 
has never been doubted that it merits the place of 
honor in the tremendously vast production of the 


writer. With Pasques de New York and the subse _ 


quent La Prose du Transsibérien (1913) Cendrars 
took his place in the group of poets who were called 
Cubists: Apollinaire, Max Jacob, Reverdy, Cocteau 
and even Fargue and Larbaud in certain of theit 
poems. One would fall into a confusion of dates any- 
thing but clarified by critical studies if one accepted 
the contention that Apollinaire was influenced by 
Pasques when writing “Zone,” the first short poem 
in the Alcools. But perhaps the investigation would 
serve no purpose because “Zone” is not Apollinaire’s 
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COLL. RICCARDO GUALINO. THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


Cendrars by Modigliani, 1917 


greatest work and above all, because poetry expressed 
in irregular, more or less Whitman-like lines—a cos- 
mopolitan poctry like a mosaic, and dazzling with its 
post-Rimbaudian illuminations—was in the air and 
would in any case have evolved, even without the in- 
fluence of pictorial Cubism. 

Of course, this was not Cendrars’ view; he afhrmed 
that Cubist painting was fifty years behind poetry. 
Meanwhile, unless we go back to Blake and later to 
Rimbaud and Lautrcamont, this is one of those rare 
cases 1n which poetry can boast of no convincing 
“precursors.” Cendrars has defined this as a poésie de 
conqu¢rant; but certainly not the kind of “conquest” 
which anticipates the knowing and proudly planned 
poetry which Saint-John Perse subsequently gave us. 
There is absolutely no resemblance. The very first 
Cubist poets remain poets of direct confession and 
their ultimate basis (for example, in Reverdy) is still 
realism. ‘They create real and living objects somehow; 
and they are very prudent in their sounding of the 
subconscious. Perhaps because of this, their poetic 
season was short, soon obscured by that of the Sur- 
realists, poetically inferior but more coherent and 
noisy. 

Cendrars’ finest poetry is in his first volumes, which 
I have already mentioned. He wrote many other 
poems which were collected and printed by Denoél 
in 1944. His most important prose works are L’Or 
and Moravagine (novels), Le Rhum (life of Jean 
Galmot), L’Eloge de la Vie Heureuse, Plan de 
L’Aiguille, Les Confessions de Dan Jack (which re- 
sembles De Foe’s manner) and many others trans- 
lated into several languages. Louis Parrot made an 
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anthology of his poetry for the publisher Seghers. In 
truth, every passionate reader of Cendrars, from La 
Prose du Transsibérien on, cannot help but form his 
own ideal anthology of this prolific writer. Rather 


badly treated by literary historians and anthologists, 


his hour of critical discrimination has not yet come. 
It would be of considerable aid to have an impartial 
evaluation of his early poetry. 

TRANSLATED FROM Corriere della Sera (Milan) 


MICHEL MANOLL: As we were passing a 
majestic private mansicu with a stately flight of 
steps, he told me jubilantly, pursing his fleshy lips: 
“When people who annoyed me used to ask me for 
my address, I gave them the number of this house. 
Imagine the liveried servants’ faces when they had to 
reply several times a day that they didn’t know who 
Mr. Cendrars was!” 

. This reminds me of the time—April 1950—when 
I was preparing with him a series of interviews for the 
radio. ‘Things didn’t always roll along and a glance at 
Cendrars’ face was sufficient, on some evenings, to 
make me realize that our session would not go 
smoothly. 

It was difficult, if not impossible, to reach this se- 
cretive, introverted, reticent man who made no bones 
about his distaste for public confession. How was he 
to be approached, grasped, pushed with his back to 
the wall without being given the impression of dealing 
with inquisitors, of being made to contradict himself? 
How could a rigid plan be imposed on him, how could 
he be made to follow a neatly traced path when his 
life ought to have been seized in all its fullness and its 
outline vigorously drawn as he had done it in his work? 
But what outline? What parts of his intricately webbed 
life, when everything with him each time takes on a 
different tone and turn? 

Indeed, while the works of Cendrars teem with 
wonderful, amazing fancies, with seemingly human 
characters, with facts apparently occurring at given 
places, nothing can be pinned down. 

This man who has constantly been staging himself 
has no biography. He is at once his own characters 
who love danger and cannot resist the call of the un- 
known, and a personage who can never be grasped 
because everything for him is motion, the swiftness of 
a glance, discontinuity and immediacy. 

“What must first be recalled is that Blaise Cen- 
drars was a great precursor. With Apollinaire and 
Reverdy, he is one of the main agents of the revolu- 
tion which completely changed French poetry and 
gave it back all its vitality and vigor. He had an acute 
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sense of all that was modern and thanks to him the 
young poets of the period understood the new spirit. 

“It must be remembered that because of his en- 
thusiasm, his vitality, genius and work, poetry was 
freed and his successors were able to start exploring 
the realm of the wonderful, whose extent and wealth 
he was one of the first to sense. He liked to be called 
a pioneer and it is only fair to note that Cendrars 
who had—without malice but somewhat thought- 
lessly—been labeled an adventurer, was first and fore- 
most an explorer, a decipherer and an incomparable 
guide. Everything new fascinated him. He knew how 
to share his elation. All of his work is like a prophecy. 

“It may already be stated that Blaise Cendrars will 
occupy one of the most important places in the his- 
tory of poetry, literature and all the arts of the twen- 
tieth century.” 


GEORGES BRAQUE: Cendrars is a man who 
occupied a great place in our literature and among 
the men of my generation. 

As to his influence, it is rather a matter of spiritual 
kinship; it cannot be defined. But Cendrars is an ex- 
ample of independence; he mingled life and litera- 
ture, he did not stop at being a man of letters, but 
always drew support from reality. He did not want 
to play the part of an “intellectual.” 

I knew him when he was wounded in 1915. We 
were wounded together. But previously we had been 
neighbors in the trenches without knowing it. 

Cendrars radiated great congeniality and candor. 
Truculence he adored. We occasionally met in the 
Montparnasse cafés, and also, about fifteen years ago, 
at Villefranche-sur-Mer. 

The outstanding feature of his work and his per- 
sonality is the imprint he left and the doors he 
opened. Above all, he has affirmed his personality. 
Did he convey the art of our time in his books? I 
believe he was a pioneer of our epoch rather than its 
reflection. 


PHILIPPE SOUPAULT: Under the title Blaise 
Cendrars, a Forerunner, the author (with Breton) of 
Champs Magnétiques gives us the following testi- 
monial: 

“It must be remembered that because of his enthu- 
siasm, his vitality, genius and work, poetry was freed 
and his successors were able to start exploring the 
realm of the wonderful, whose extent and wealth he 
was one of the first to sense. He liked to be called a 
pioneer and it is only fair to note that Cendrars who 
had—without malice but somewhat thoughtlessly— 
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- hour, he would become rich. And so on. But I felt, 


been labeled an adventurer, was first and foremost an 
explorer, a decipherer and an incomparable guide, 
Everything new fascinated him. He knew how to 
share his elation. All of his work is like a prophecy, 
“There was no borrowing from Cendrars by Apol- 
linaire, there was osmosis. We live in a state of osmosis 
and it is ridiculous to say: ‘I was the first.’ It is just as 
though I said that I taught surrealism to Breton!” 


MARC CHAGALL: I met Cendrars for the 
first time in 1911. He burst laughing into my studio 
in Ruche, overflowing with youth. As I spoke French 
badly, he spoke to me in Russian. He gave the 
impression of melting away: his eyes, his face, his 
words. He did not look at my paintings, he swal- 
lowed them. And this grew into love and brotherly 
friendship. At the time when proud Cubism was on 
the rise with Apollinaire at its head, Cendrars’ friend- 
ship was an encouragement to me. 

Another time, he again burst into my studio with 
two poems about me and he recited them in a loud | 
voice in front of the window’s broken panes. He be- 
came my cicerone, a secretary of sorts. Once I would 
buy him lunch at the bistro (I was then getting one 
hundred twenty-five francs a month), another time 
he would treat me. 





Sometimes he was poor, and suddenly within an 


insofar as I could understand his language and his- 
trionics, that somewhere deep down, he was a little 
“soured.” Who knows? Perhaps in some magazine or 
in one of the “Soirées de Paris” they had not paid , 
enough attention to him. I cannot remember today | 
all that Blaise Cendrars told me, gesticulating, in my | 
studio, in cafés, in bistros. 

Little by little, Cendrars began associating with 
painters such as Delaunay, Fernand Léger and sev- 
eral others. Then the 1914 war broke out, it was the } 
end of Ruche, the end of the war, and the Russian 
revolution. And I got a letter from Cendrars asking 
me to come to see him: Ambrose Vollard was look- 
ing for me . . . He introduced me and I began to 
work for Vollard. 

Later, there was Hitler’s war, emigration to Amer , 
ica, the end of Hitler. The friendship of our youth 
seemed finished. But it was not; my feelings for Cen- 
drars had grown and strengthened with age. 

I love his poems as much as I love my home town, 
my past, the sun’s light. His soul and his colors ate 
spread out on my palette, they moan and weep. } 


TRANSLATED FROM Le Figaro Littéraire (Paris) 
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BOOK “ REVIEWS 





KINO: A HISTORY OF THE RUSSIAN 
AND SOVIET FILM 
Jay Leyda 


Allen & Unwin Lonpon 


Let me say right at the outset that this is one of the 
most important books about cinema to have been 
published i in recent years. It is a definitive study which 
joins the ranks of the handful of histories that have 
surveyed the cinemas with authority, erudition, in- 
telligence and good judgment—Ramsaye’s A Million 
and One Nights, Jacobs’ The Rise of the American 
Film, Sadoul’s Histoire générale du cinéma, Lizzani’s 
Cinema italiano, Anderson and Richie’s The Japanese 
Film, Rotha’s The Film Till Now . 

Jay Leyda was born in America in 1910, and spent 
his childhood and early life there. In 1933 he went to 
Moscow to study in the Soviet film school and work 
as an assistant to Eisenstein who was then filming 
Bezhin Meadow. It was during the three years of his 
stay in Russia that Leyda obtained the firsthand 
knowledge of Russian films which is so abundantly 
displayed in his book. Returning to the United States 
in 1936, he remained four years as Assistant Curator 
in the Museum of Modern Art in New York. During 
the year, he translated and edited Eisenstein’s Film 
Sense and later Film Form. He has been particularly 
concerned with the work of Herman Melville, and 
has written several books about him. Of late, he has 
been working at the British Film Institute, in London. 
Kino has been in preparation for twenty years: In the 
Hollywood Quarterly for October, 1946, which pub- 
lished an extract of the first chapter, the book is an- 
nounced as “soon to be published.” One wonders why 
fourteen years had to elapse before this history (which 
in fact ends in 1947, with a short postscript to cover 
the period to 1958) was finally published. 

The three libraries in which most of the book’s re- 
search was done were those of the Museum of Modern 
Art, the British Film Institute, and the Fonds Rondel 
of the Bibliotheque de |’Arsenal. Between them, they 
have yielded an enormous documentation, if one can 
judge from the sources quoted: Iskusstvo Kino, Sov- 
ietskoye Kino, Sovietzky Ekran, Proletarskoye Kino, as 
well as the main Russian historians (Vishnevsky, Lebe- 
dev, Likhachov). Leyda has searched far and wide for 
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references to the Russian cinema. In Hugh Walpole’s 
novel The Secret City, for example, he finds a descrip- 
tion of the popularity of Petrograd cinemas in 1916; 
in Feuchtwanger’s Success he finds an account of the 
effect of Potemkin on Berlin audiences; in the New 
York Supreme Court records, he finds all the details 
of how, in 1918, the Moscow Cinema Committee was 
hooked to the tune of $1,000,000 by an unscrupulous 
Italian agent called Cibrario who was commissioned 
to purchase badly needed film supplies in New York 
but who eventually absconded with most of the funds, 
purchasing castles in Italy, while the Revolutionary 
Committee, still innocent and inexperienced, investi- 
gated through New York lawyers. 

During the three years Leyda was studying in Russia 
he was able to see not only the ‘exportable films,’ but 
also the more modest commercial work which makes 
up the bulk of any country’s output. He also made 
the personal acquaintance of many artists and admin- 
istrators, an experience which was to stand him in 
good stead when, at a later stage, he was faced with 
writing a history of an industry where personalities 
and politics shaped the course of events as much as 


' did the creative talents of the film-makers themselves. 


In fact, it is a remarkable achievement that Leyda’s 
book is as vivid and balanced as it is when the author 
has had to obtain so much of his documentation by 
remote control, after his return to the United States. 

The first hundred pages of Kino are devoted to the 
pre-Soviet film, the Russian film. Of this era, nothing 
had hitherto been published in the English language, 
save a few pages in Dickinson’s book. It is quite re- 
vealing to follow the patterns of development during 
the Czarist régime: the first film entrepreneurs, Dran- 
kov and Khanzkonkov, competitive and individualistic 
as befitted the social system of the time; the impor- 
tance in the 1910’s of the Danish and Polish films, 
and especially the close ties with France. There is an 
account of Meyerhold’s Russian production of The 
Picture of Dorian Gray (1915): “The entire film was 
composed in bold black and white masses—with dra- 
matically lit figures against dark backgrounds or strik- 
ing silhouetted figures against bright backgrounds . . . 
It was original and daring as few films before it or 
since have dared to be. Russian artists who saw it and 
then The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari a few years later in 
Europe, tell me that if it had been shown abroad it 
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would have surpassed Caligari’s reputation as a height- 
ening of film art.’ If these statements are true—and 
well they might be if one remembers the pre-eminence 
of Meyerhold and the Russian stage—how different 
would our film histories be today had the motion pic- 
ture been less subject to the vagaries of commercial 
distribution. 

Leyda’s account of those early days, full as it is with 
names which are to me quite unknown, is never dry 
and academic. I could scarcely resist smiling at some 
of the film titles which he lists as being distributed 
in 1917, at a time when the Czarist Empire was crum- 
bling: The Bloody Exhalations of a Perverted Love, 
How Madly, How Passionately She Wanted to Love, 
and Playing With Her Heart as With a Doll, She 
Broke Her Heart as She Would a Doll. 

When the Revolution took over, many of the film- 
makers fled to Paris: Yermoliev, Protazanov, Thie- 
mann, Tourjansky and Mozhukhin (who became the 
famous Ivan Mosjoukine). Leyda’s assessment of the 
influence of the Russian emigrés on French produc- 
tion is interesting. As a production team, they folded 
up soon after arriving and were integrated within the 
existing structures. But as a group they had a sizeable 
influence on French cinema of the 1930's. Leyda 
ascribes a certain ‘Russian morbidity’ to many French 
productions, not only in Russian subjects such as 
Renoir’s Les Bas Fonds but also in French settings: 
in Pension Mimosas, Quai des Brumes and Carnet de 
Bal there are to be recognized attitudes born in the 
Moscow film studios during the First World War. 

The story of the pre-Eisenstein years of the Soviet 
régime is a truly remarkable one, for it is the story of 
how an entertainment industry was transformed into 
an instrument of education and political indoctrina- 
tion. The Soviets formed ‘agit-trains’ whose duties 
were to travel throughout the land, record what they 
saw and show films for educational purposes. Pam- 
phlets and books were sold; Lenin himself inaugurated 
the first ‘Red Train’ in 1918. Dziga Vertov’s first 
editing job, The October Revolution, was carried on 
such a train. Vertov, with his kino-Pravda, was to be- 
come one of the foremost creative artists of his time, 
the forerunner of the ‘Social documentary’ of John 
Grierson, of Stuart Legg’s Canadian series “World in 
Action” in the 1940’s, and of all the imaginative news- 
reel compilations that have since been made. Leyda’s 
history weaves the threads together: the showing of 
Griffith’s Intolerance; the trials and tribulations of the 
industry’s nationalization; the influence of the stage 
as training ground for the new artists. By 1921, the 
scene was set: Eisenstein was designing costumes, 
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Alexandrov was in a theatre on the Eastern front; 
Abram Romm was moving from dentistry to journal- 
ism, Dovzhenko was a political cartoonist; and Dons. 
koi was contemplating a career as a professional boxer, 
Ten years later, how changed were their lives! 

The 1920-30 era is possibly the decade best known 
to Western readers. Yet Leyda brings us vivid details 
which renew our interest: there is the delightful de. 
scription of the mad rush to complete the editing of 
Potemkin before the Jubilee Showing at the Bolshoi 
Theatre: “When the hour for the screening struck, the 
last reels were not yet ready .. . I stayed behind to 
splice’ (Alexandrov). Later, Eisenstein was to refer to 
such fantastic blitzes as must have preceded this 
screening as ‘creative ecstasy,’ and film-makers who 
read these lines will surely smile when they reflect 
upon their own experiences in meeting deadlines for 
important screenings. Fantastic, too, is the storv of 
how Potemkin became the film it is today: the pro- 
duction had started as an enormous scenario covering 
the Revolution from the Russo-Japanese war to the 
armed uprising in Moscow. ‘The Potemkin mutiny was 
to occupy no more than forty-two shots in the gran- 
diose scheme. Eisenstein went to Odessa to catch the 
last days of summer there and wound up by turning 
the one event of the mutiny into the entire film. “Thus 
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evolved what has been called the most perfect and 
concise example of film structure’, Leyda comments. 
Towards the end of the decade, the inevitable re | 
action set in. In the chapter entitled “The Cost of | 
Virtuosity,” there is related how ‘ideological super | 
vision’ came to be vested in non-film-makers. ‘A con | 
centration of lay supervision over subject or content | 
made for increased suspicion of other less tangible 
factors in film-making: style, method, technique.’ The 
artistic advances of the new directors had outstripped 
the ability of the millions to accept the new forms. 
Trouble lay ahead. Victor Turin, after making his 
classic Turksib, received as a ‘reward’ a studio pro 
duction post—‘organizing other people’s films.’ Par 
ticularly revealing is Alexandrov’s account of a con 
versation with Stalin about The General Line. Leyda 
adds: ‘Stalin respected the medium of cinema mot | 
than he did the artists that worked in it.’ And latet | 
‘A controversial film has never been recognized by the’ 
Soviet authorities as a symptom of artistic health.’ The 
first, but not the last, of the Russian ‘crisis of the 
scenarios’ was about to set in, cach idea being sub 
jected to careful scrutiny for ideological mistakes. 
In the hands of a less conscientious and objective | 
historian, the tale of the 1930's could easily have beet} 
turned into a bitter condemnation of all Soviet a¢| 
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ministration, and by inference of the political régime. 
Leyda, who was a witness during some of those years, 
does not hide the terrible consequences of adminis- 
trative bureaucracy. In particular, he has little sym- 
pathy for Schumyatsky, head of the Soviet Motion 
Picture Industry from 1931 to 1938, who frustrated 
and defeated more great artists than anv other film 
administrator. It was during his regime that Eisenstein 
was Shamed and demoted. Bezhin Meadow was axed 
because Of Schumyatsky. Many other directors were 
reduced to creative slavery. But Leyda is careful to 
record as well the achievements of the period: Chap- 
ayev, Aerograd. He records, too, the thoughts and opin- 
ios of many film-workers in Russia who could not 
accept artistic regimentation. In 1938, the structure of 
the industry was overhauled. ‘hat same year, Eisen- 
stein completed his first film since the silent days, 
Alexander Nevsky, ‘and was thus restored to his al- 
most forgotten place as the creative head of the Soviet 
cinema... 

When war came in 1941, the mobilization of the 
Soviet film industry was swift and efficient. Using the 
very best film directors, monthiv “Fighting Film Al- 
bums” were produced using short sequences filmed 
independently by each unit. The major studios were 
evacuated to the East. Levda describes with telling 
detail the distinguished record of Soviet documentary 
and newsreel cameramen (Moscow Strikes Back, The 
Siege of Leningrad), and the growing assurance in the 


' fictional handling of the war. ‘How gentle and harm- 


less American films about the war must have seemed 
to Russian audiences!’ 
With peace the one uniting, urgent theme which 


animated Soviet film-making from 1941 to 1945 dis- 


appeared. The ideological supervision which had 
plagued the industry in the earlv thirties came back. 
Eisenstein’s Ivan the Terrible, Part II, was banned. 
Other films were delayed, re-shot, revised, buried. 
Early in 1948, when Eisenstein died, Soviet cinema 
was experiencing its darkest davs. It is here that, for 
all practical purposes, Leyda’s history comes to an end. 

This, then, is a book about a turbulent, exciting 
cinema which, in fifty years, has probably known more 
| dramatic changes than has that of any other country 
in the world. It is a long book, yet so much has hap- 
pened in Russia during these fifty years that the author 
has had to be concise and selective in his approach. 
The historian’s role is to relate, and give significance 


so, the various artistic, social, political and personal 


tive | 
bee! ' 
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‘factors that affect the growth of cinema. In this task 
Py Leyda succeeds, and it would be unfair to expect 
fom his book a complex analysis of the aesthetic the- 
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ories of Soviet directors. Neither is Kino a political or 
sociological treatise in the manner of Kracauer’s study 
of the Nazi film. And, since it often tells its story 
through the very words of its participants, it com- 
mands respect and betrays no hint of bias or arbitrary 
conclusions. 
Guy L. Coté 
Film Journal (Melbourne) 


ULISSE 
James Joyce 


Translated by Giulio de Angelis with G. Cambon, C. Izzo 
and G. Melchiori 


Mondadori MILAN 


As a young man Joyce had a curious idea both of 
Italy and its literature. In a letter of 1906 he writes: 
“Italian literature begins with Dante and finishes with 
Dante. That’s more than a little. In Dante dwells the 
whole spirit of the Renaissance. I love Dante almost 
as much as the Bible. He is my spiritual food, the rest 
is ballast. I don’t like Italian literature because the 
mentality of the degenerate Italian writers is domi- 
nated entirely by these four elementary themes: beg- 
gared orphans and hungry people (will these Italians 
never stop being hungry?), battlefields, cattle, and 
patriotism. Italians have a strange way of going 
through the gymnastics of patriotic ambition. They 
want to impose, by their fists, the recognition of their 
intellectual superiority to other peoples. Humanism, 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, Leonardo, Titian, Michel- 
angelo, Galileo. Quite so, all very fine people. But I’ve 
yet to find an Italian who was able to silence me by 
saying: ‘Shut up, you fool.’ The one immortal work 
for which the Italians are responsible is the founda- 
tion of the Roman church! Why, even I declare that 
the Roman church is manifold in its bigness—big as 
a church and as . .. shall we say .. .” (impossible for 
me to finish the quotation). 

In any case, the first part of Ulysses was written, 
and the entire book planned, in Italy (“O Sad Tri- 
este!” Joyce said); another part in Zurich, during the 
First World War (the Siren chapter, sent to Ezra 
Pound, was intercepted by the military authorities un- 
der suspicion of being a message in code); but the 
newest, the most important and the most joyous part 
of the novel was composed in Paris. It would be im- 
possible to be more European, or more international. 
Above all it would be impossible to be more of the 
Twentieth Century. The history of our century in- 
cludes James Joyce and Ulysses to a degree that the 
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historians do not yet dream of. Never has literature 
been such a direct reflection of its epoch, never has it 
been so close to man. 

Joyce’s three fundamental books—Portrait of the 
Artist, Ulysses, and Finnegans Wake—although very 
different from one another, are interlaced and inter- 
wrapped so that the design of the. first is inserted in 
the second and the third takes up on a universal and 
total plane all the themes adumbrated in the preced- 
ing book. Ulysses ends with the man and the woman 
dropping into the incoherence of sleep after an ex- 
hausting day: Finnegans Wake is that immense sleep, 
in which humanity’s millenniary dream is unfolded. 
The man is James Joyce and the woman his wife, and 
they symbolize all men and all women—the more 
incoherently, the more comprehensibly. 

Since the first three chapters of Ulysses continue 
The Portrait directly after Stephen Dedalus (or the 
young Joyce) returns from Paris, called back to Dub- 
lin to be present at his mother’s deathbed, and the 
following ones shift the action to Bloom, who is Joyce 
eighteen years later, there is a noticeable break in the 
novel (the appearance of Ulysses after the “Tele- 
machia”) which exists to mark the key moment in a 
writer’s life: that is, the moment in which he ceases 
to represent himself exclusively in order to represent 
all the potentialities of mankind. But another aspect 
of this break is more worthy of note: the man who 
wrote The Portrait and the “Telemachia’” was the 
nineteenth century writer who carried to its ultimate 
aesthetic consequences the nineteenth century concept 
of the artist as superman. However, Bloom and, more 
clearly, Humphrey C. Earwicker in Finnegans Wake 
are twentieth century conceptions, men who must be 
like all other men. The artist, the aesthete, the intel- 
lectual, are the youthful forms of this total man, forms 
which are tranquilly eclipsed in the writing of Ulysses 
and subsequently in Finnegans Wake. 

Although interesting, these matters are well-known, 
but perhaps not sufficiently so in Italy. In fact, to read 
Jovce (unlike Kafka or Proust) one must know the 
author’s language and know it well. Or better, in order 
to understand Finnegans Wake even vaguely one must 
have English in one’s blood and not only in one’s 
mind; since the reader must construct—no less—the 
sense, however manifold, from the sound of apparently 
incoherent words, dream words. ‘There is, however, a 
French translation of Ulysses, a very misleading one, 
for it is filthy and dreadful. It was nonetheless ac- 
cepted by Joyce—first, because it suited his conveni- 
ence and second, because great writers can not waste 
time overseeing translations of their work (they know, 
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in any event, that translations frequently mirror their 
faces behind the translator's grimace). In fact, many 
translations of Joyce give one an ineffable impression 
of obscenity; in the original English, however, there 
is not a single obscenity that has not been transmuted 
into music and poetry. The Spanish translation, done 
in Argentina of course, is even more frightful than 
the French. 

This Italian translation however, published by 
Mondadori, reveals care and respect. Professors of 
considerable background were engaged on it; and in 
the most serious and involved passages, the knowledge 
which they add to their prosaic approach sometimes 
makes the page tremble with a vibration which, though 
weak, concords with that of the original. In the more 
comic passages, however, the needle jumps and there 
is only a strident buzzing. Nonetheless, in a work 
almost as long as the Bible, it is not strange to find 
errors and mistakes. The end of the “The Oxen of the 
Sun,” which presages the linguistic distortions of 
Finnegans Wake (with, however, less method in its 
madness) was the most dangerous, and not being par- 
ticularly beautiful in English, is not, in fact, beautiful 
in Italian. The preceding pages, in which Joyce paro- 
dies the stvlistic development of the English language, 
number among the most successful in this translation. 





Mondadori, as well as de Angelis and his collabora- 
tors, must be praised for having given a country sick | 
with censorship the best antidote against this malady: | 
a work as strong as a castle, in each window of which 
one can see the faces that inspire censorship with the 
greatest fear—the faces of Beauty, of Truth, of Joy of 
Life, of Humanity, of Goodness and of Love, while | 
Poetry smilingly brandishes its flashing sword from the | 
roof. Another work to read in that prison with which | 
impudently they threaten us. i 

]. Rodolfo Wilcock 


TRANSLATED FROM I] Mondo (Rome) 


FREIHEIT UND WIEDERVEREINIGUNG 
Karl Jaspers 


R. Piper Verlag MuNICcH 


James Collins in his book, The Existentialists, 
published in 1952, wrote that “Of all the existential. 
ists, Karl Jaspers is the most likely to receive a sym- 
pathetic hearing among philosophers in America. 
This is partly because of his scientific training; , 
partly because he shows more sympathy to religious 
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faith than do such existentialists as Jean-Paul Sartre. 
Like Sartre, this 77-year-old German Philosopher 
has also found himself involved in politics, but not 
as a disciple of Marx and not as a matter of choice. 
His “Quest for Transcendence”, as Collins has called 
it, has led Jaspers to express views on issues of the 
day that have stirred widespread controversy. This 
review of his latest book of essays sets forth some 
of his opinions on the burning issue of German 
reunification. 


Last summer in a television interview, the philosopher 
Karl Jaspers outlined an idea on the subject of Ger- 
man re-unification that left a lasting sting and gave 
rise to many angry retorts in the German Federal 
Republic. In the course of his remarks, Jaspers ex- 
pressed the view that the demand for re-unification 
is unrealistic “politically and philosophically”. By this 
he meant that the demand for re-unification is not 
only unrealistic under any circumstances we can fore- 
see in the near future—a view, by the way, to which 
a majority of West Germans have now resigned 
themselves—but that this demand no longer rests on 
sound moral, historical, or legal bases because it is 
modelled on a form of German national sovereignty, 
to wit, the Bismarck Empire, that no longer has any 
place in the modern world. It has been destroyed by 
events of the recent past, by irreversible changes that 
have come over the world since the 1945 collapse. 
And this is what hurts: the observation that 1945 
marked more than a temporary break in the national 
unity of the German people that would sooner or 
later be restored; the continuity of the history of the 
national sovereignty of Germany had been severed 
and something new and different has begun and must 
begin. 

These views created such tumult in the political 
arena that the surprised philosopher met the assault 
critics directed against him from all directions by 
producing a series of essays which have now been 
collected, setting forth his position in both detail 
and depth. He takes back nothing; on the contrary, 
he develops his case into a consistent thesis. What- 
ever one’s own opinions may be, nobody in Germany, 
to our knowledge, has thus far presented these mat- 
ters to the public with such moral fervor or courage 
or delved so deeply to their roots. 

Jaspers is not the first man who, in his scale of 
political values, puts freedom foremost, even before 
national unity. This has now become a generally 
accepted assumption in the non-German West; for 
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that matter, such West German political leaders as 
Adenauer and Strauss have for years gone publicly 
on record in the same sense. As a result, the words 
“freedom” and “self-determination” have become part 
of the political rhetoric invoked by all camps in West 
Germany and are valued more highly than national 
unity. But Jaspers goes further. He calls for the rejec- 
tion of national unity as a means of strengthening 
freedom in the West as well as in the East. 

It is easy to criticize this so-called “renunciation 
policy.” But there is no getting away from what Jas- 
pers has in mind. He fears that if the Germans come 
to identify their ultimate political purposes with such 
concepts as “Unity” and “Re-unification”, which have 
no moral content, the day will come when they will 
make a pact with Communism on the theory that 
they will then be able to rebuild their national sover- 
eignty. The likelihood that such a prospect will ma- 
terialize in the near future looks dim at the moment. 
Yet the fear that such a prospect arouses is not so 
absurd as is often assumed. It is not out of the ques- 
tion that the German parties of the left might at some 
future time want to cooperate with Communists in 
creating a unified socialist Germany. 

Yet the case Jaspers makes does not rest on political 
analysis. As a philosophic pedagogue he urges us to 
call things by their right names. “Re-unification” is 
a false word; it sets the will and imagination of the 
nation moving in a false direction, and a policy based 
on false directions will eventually meet its day of 
reckoning. The 1949 fundamental law of the Bonn 
Republic reveals a dangerous tendency of this kind 
for it expressly defines its purpose as re-unification, 
thus degrading the Federal Republic into the mere 
means of achieving a certain end instead of setting 
for itself the single goal of creating a true German 
community ruled by justice and freedom. 

In the essay on the theory of national sovereignty 
Jaspers harks back to the 19th century origin of the 
term. He concludes that what nationalists want to 
re-unify in the latter half of the 20th century is the 
Little-German, Prussian-ruled empire of Bismarck 
which was a mere passing episode, not of glory, but 
of the decay of all values; which stifled the true, his- 
torically great Germany—that Germany which brought 
forth lasting creations far beyond the borders of the 
blood-and-iron empire created by Prussia. Why re- 
constitute the Germany of Bismarck that embodied 
so few of the best German qualities and that degener- 
ated so rapidly after the passing of its founder, finally 
descending to the lowest depths of barbarism? Why 
should not the Federal Republic make a new national 
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beginning, attempt to realize the dream of freedom 
that dawned in 1848, and turn its back on the 
chimera of national unity? 

Jaspers does more than ask questions. Proceeding 
from the conviction that German history consists of 
a broken succession of new starts and false begin- 
nings, he calls for the renunciation of the Prussian- 
German national state and concentration on the de- 
velopment of a free German democracy within the 
present West German borders. When he summons 
the Germans to develop freedom in a responsible and 
practical way and to cultivate a more idealistic na- 
tional spirit, the philosopher moves into the upper 
air—as he himself says, “I dream”—only to come back 
to earth with hard but not undeserved criticism of 
the Bonn Republic because it has done so little, under 
the rule of its Chancellor, to lay the foundations of a 
democracy based on freedom. 

According to Jaspers, renunciation of the demand 
for national unity meets the needs of the hour be- 
cause the national state has outlived its day and be- 
cause the one hope for freedom lies in extensive 
cooperation among all the western powers. Germany, 
that is to sav, West Germany, now seems predestined 
to further this cooperation by freeing itself, through 
a higher power, from the incubus of national sover- 
eigntv. And it must not mistake the revival of French 
nationalism under De Gaulle for a reversion to na- 
tionalistic ways. De Gaulle can fulfill his mission only 
in a European and Atlantic setting. 

Many political objections can be made to Jaspers’ 
views. To touch on his last point first, he lays himself 
open to charges of wild speculation when he suggests 
that the Soviets would be willing to grant freedom 
to East Germany if West Germany renounces re-unifi- 
cation. The antithesis, however, is no less speculative 
than the thesis. One can also take a skeptical view 
of the future possibilities of a free East Germany, not 
bound to the West. But the problem will not be 
solved by raising hypothetical questions about the 
future; account must be taken of conditions that we 
do not know today. 

To the question of what will be gained today if 
the West German Republic renounces its demand for 
te-unification in any form Jaspers does not directly 
address himself. For he does not think in terms of 
the political here and now. But the answer makes 
itself heard in any event. Such a renunciation—in the 
course of which the Federal Republic would take it 
upon itself to speak for all Germans, to call for free 
elections evervwhere, including among Germans who 
live in the “Peoples’ Democracies”—such a renuncia- 
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tion would result in complete desperation in the Soviet 
Zone. For if there is still any hope in East Germany 
that some day things will get better, that hope rests— 
rightly or wrongly—on the assumption that the West 
German Republic and East Germany will come to- 
gether in the name of “Re-unification.” ‘To make clear 
to the East Germans that their freedom has not been 
lost sight of, even if re-unification is renounced, would 
be a difficult task. Although freedom might seem to 
take precedence over national unity, “re-unification” 
seems to them more direct and more dynamic. 

Here Jaspers would object that when dynamic is 
coupled with the wrong word, it becomes a wrong 
and dangerous kind of dynamics and that the hopes 
this word inspires will vanish if, over the years, no 
action follows. No doubt the philosopher is right, vet 
the politician cannot agree. The philosopher’s thought 
goes deeper than the politician’s art of coping with 
reality, especially psychological reality. Yet the politi- 
cian, like the philosopher, can set up priorities, and 
this the politicians at Bonn have not done. But in the 
political field, renunciations operate on a quid pro 
quo basis in a concrete sense at which the philosopher 
is no more adept than any other citizen. 

The question of self-determination Jaspers leaves 
open. Can this be applied only in West Germany 
and nowhere else? ‘Traditional decisions in connection 
with self-determination. have, up to now, dealt chiefly 
with choosing to belong to a certain national group. 
Granted, not all nationalities have good reputations; 
granted, the principle of nationality cannot be applied 
in a democratic sense to all situations. Self-determina- 
tion remains a serious problem, especially when the 


tight to it is denied, in a national sense, to those who 


attach prime importance to freedom. 

The question also remains open as to what would 
become of Berlin if the West German state restricted 
itself definitely to its present frontiers, cutting itself 
off from a city that half belongs to it but that lies 
outside its frontiers and beyond its reach. The possi 
bilitv that Berlin might remain under the protection 
of the Great Powers and therefore would have nothing 
to do with the Federal Republic is a theoretical one. 
For the real situation has not been a clear-cut one for 
a long time—after all, two billion marks a vear have 
to go from the Federal Republic to maintain the city, 
and the simpler situation of an earlicr time cannot 
be restored. The refrain “Berlin is the capital of 
Germany” bears no relation to realitv. It has done 
infinite mischief in West Germany and merely inflicts 
upon the city dubious Pan- German demonstrations 
that have little sense or meaning. But no renunciation 
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formula will cut that Gordian knot. 

Jaspers must meet the purely political objections 
that his thesis will provoke because he himself, while 
claiming to speak as a philosopher, involves himself 
deeply in political matters in his determination to 
come to grips with truth. (Too much so, indeed, to 
our way of thinking, especially when he, ever the 
philosopher, supports the Catholic-Socialist coalition 
at Bonn which entails raising Willy Brandt to the 
role of “Crown Prince”.) But his argument does not 
get down to the hard core of practical politics. What 
concerns him, rather, is the intellectual foundations 
of German politics which he sets forth in broad terms. 
And here his analysis illuminates the half-lit world of 
unstable emotions; he cuts through the confusion of 
half-baked ideas and outlines in clear and significant 
form the realities of a strange and dangerous country 
with which our minds must familiarize themselves in- 
stead of trying to escape into the past. Jaspers’ message 
has priceless significance because it is the attempt of 
a scholar to liberate German thought from its preju- 
dices and make it face up to the decisions that must 
be reached. The intellectual nationalists must stand 
and deliver, and they will find it hard to come up 
with an answer if they meet the challenge with the 
integrity that it demands. 

TRANSLATED FROM 
Neue Ziircher Zeitung (Switzerland) 


AU LIEUTENANT DES TAGLAITS 
Philippe Heduy 
La Table Ronde Paris 


There has just appeared another book on the “Al- 
gerian War.” A war which, in fact, scarcely fits our 
previous conception of the word. Because of its sub- 
versive character, it certainly requires as much hero- 
ism and sacrifice as any other kind of war. 

M. Philippe Héduy is a young writer of genuine 
talent who, having been called up as a reserve offcer, 
fought in an Algerian infantry company with the 
tank of first-lieutenant for over a year; and was deeply 
marked by the experience. 

Personally, I was intensely moved by his narrative. 
li brought to mind my own experiences of more than 
fifty years ago, when, as a young officer among these 
same Moslem troops, I too was initiated to the harsh 
tealities of warfare, first in Africa, then in our in- 
vaded France. 

God knows these North African infantrymen, heirs 
toa glorious past, have been at their posts without 
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respite since the Liberation, to which they heroically 
contributed. 

For years, they rotted in the jungles and rice paddies 
of Indochina before returning to their own soil, which 
was in turn shaken by sedition and armed by a veri- 
table world conspiracy. Today, some 200,000 of them 
(including the harkis) are still faithfully, courageous- 
ly, fighting at our sides—especially in those police 
actions where their perfect adaptability to the sur- 
roundings and the people is best employed. 

Philippe Héduy shows us an infantry combat bat- 
talion of Algerian-born Frenchmen in action. He 
himself belonged to one of these battalions and writes 
from experience. Of course, the place-names are not 
always respected, and the names of all the characters 
are imaginary, but both people and landscapes are 
chiselled with remarkable vividness out of the rocks 
of east Algeria, terrifying by their ruggedness and 
limitless in their desolation: “the Taglaits Basin.” 

It is in this setting, as the days and nights of con- 
stant alert blend imperceptibly one into the other, 
that the author relates the “hardships and struggles 
of his companions; and their silences too, as well as 
their shattered hopes and repressed fury.” This is 
what the reader is told on the book’s back cover. 

But the blurb does not tell that the sentiment of 
brotherhood which pervades Philippe Héduy’s work 
from cover to cover, transforms its fictional characters 
into thoroughly human creatures, with all their deep- 
rooted sensitivity stirred by the unspeakable sufferings 
of the ill-fortuned people of the Algerian villages— 
a people terrified not so much by our defensive ac- 
tions as they are by the cut-throat’s knife. 

As the curtain rises we are confronted by a corpse: 
the body of the principal hero, a young lieutenant 
who had been in charge of the battalion’s shock-troop. 
The narrative then moves backward to relate the 
hero’s adventures, and ends with an account of the 
battle in which he meets his death. 

He is a strange sort of hero: a born warrior, enam- 
oured of a trade that satisfies his taste for adventure 
and that provides an outlet for his young, animal 
nature and his athleticism. But he is also a creature 
of reason: “Even his bravery was a product of reason 
and gave meaning to a war that was singularly devoid 
of any.” 

And all his companions, junior officers fired by his 
example, came to resemble him in thought and action. 
Fervent under fire, they are close to their men whom 
they understand better than anybody else. At the 
same time, it is with sympathy that they approach 
the terrible plight of the rural population—despite 
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the natives’ duplicity. Friends of the army by day, and 
of the fellaghas by night, their sole endeavor is to 
escape being slaughtered by the latter, the only ones 
they have to fear. In the evil whirlwind of political 
passions, they alone divorce passions from politics. 
They are fighting for neither a “French Algeria” nor 
an “Algerian Algeria”—sonorous, meaningless phrases 
that find no echo in their hearts—but for a brotherly 
Algeria; they thus dramatically confirm a basic truth: 
in North Africa, it is in the bosom of the Army, in the 
crucible of battle, that the two races come closest 
together, that they find true understanding and deep 
love. 

Philippe Héduy also shows us these officers out on 
the hunt for the fellaghas, intent on tracking them 
down to their lairs; they are always in the forefront 
at the head of their troops in order to avoid the errors 
of identification, so frequent in a treacherous terrain 
used by crafty enemies. The accounts of the operations 
(that is to say, the technical side of the story), are 





presented with a rare accent of authenticity. 

Finally, after many turbulent adventures, we come 
to the account of the glorious death of the lieutenant 
of the Taglaits. This is perhaps the most moving part 
of a book that, through its unquestionably pure in. 
spiration, enables us to grasp the magnitude of the 
sacrifice of so many young heroes who have loved “ 
brotherly Algeria whose harsh but good earth would 
have been nourished by well spent blood.” 

Blood is spilled, cruel grief siezes the families and 
the companions of these heroes. Why? 

This novel is a change from those wretched books 
that strive to travesty the truth and which join the 
pack of wolves—those from France and from abroad 
—occasionally besmirching the memory of our sol- 
diers killed daily on Algerian soil. 

Alphonse Juin 


MARSHAL OF FRANCE 
MEMBER OF THE FRENCH ACADEMY 


TRANSLATED FROM Nouvelles Littéraires (Paris ) 
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Atlas, the giant, supported the heavenly canopy above 
the world of Greek legend. In our times, men’s messages 


cross and recross the world’s lands and seas and traverse 
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the skies over them, maintaining communication, sus- 
taining civilization. 

George Salter, ATLAS Magazine’s designer, has poeti- 
cally conceived this interplay of men’s ideas and the 
interlocking of their countries as fused into a star: its 


points shaped by the continents’ four A’s and E in Greek 


letters. 
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